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Defiance 
By Eugene C. Foster 


NCE there was a mountain high, 
Seemed to reach beyond the sky ; 
Said, ‘‘ They’ll never conquer me,— 
Never!” + 
Once there was an ocean wide, 
Bosom-throbdbed with swelling tide ; 
Said, ‘I shall forever be,— 
Forever!” 


But the rocking earthquake came, 
Rent the mountain-heights in twain, 
Crushed the rocks with ruthless hand, 
In revel; 
Lifted high the ocean’s floor, 
Emptied it from shore to shore, 
Filled its valleys full with sand 
Till level. 


Now from every mountain’s height 
Earth’s Te Deum wings its flight, 
Waves with songs are ever rife, 
Ever! 
Shall defiant man alone 
Still refuse his God to own,— 
Boast an altar-empty life 
Forever? 








When the Hardship is Heaviest 


One who really trusts God rejoices most when he 
Knowing that God is absolutely 
dependable, and that he will make a// things work 
together for good to them that luve him, no hinder- 
ing, baffling hardship can arouse anything in such a 


has to trust most. 


one’s heart but unbounded joy. Not circumstance, 
but Christ, is the determining factorin his joy. A man 


who had been inclined to think that his joy must 
depend somewhat upon the nature of his circum- 


stances came later to see how independent of these, 
in Christ, he could be. 


friend, he was asked whether he had now come to 


Talking it over: with a 


believe that joy was independent of circumstances, 
«*No,"’ he replied with a smile ; ‘‘it increases with 
the increase of the hard things!’’ That is the way 
Christ would have us rejoice. For every time of 
peculiarly dark testing means that Christ now has an 
exceptional opportunity to show forth his love and his 
power. After Paul and Silas had been stripped and 
beaten, their feet made fast in the stocks, and the 
doors of the prison fast closed, their joy was such that 
they just had to sing! We are not to be limited to 
ordinary joy when we are in a prison of any kind ; ¢hat 
is a time for the outpoured, singing sort. 


x 
Are We Using Our Belief? 


Sincere belief that is not set to work does not ac- 
complish what it might. ~Dr. Jowett points out that 
many who believe in Jesus Christ lack Christ’s glori- 
ous power in their lives. He explains this by saying 
that ‘* With many of us belief is a harmless opinion, 
it is not a volition. . .. It is an assent, it is not a sur- 
render. Itis an admission, it is not a submission. 
But all vital belief includes a positive act... . To be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ is to deliberately and positively 
entrust the life into his keeping, daring and risking 
everything !’’ The belief in Christ which lets him 
dominate every action and thought of our life opens 
our life to the infilling and outpouring of his super- 
natural power. Has our belief put us wholly at the 
disposal of Christ ? 

<< 


Where to Look 


If all the time we saw Christ as God sees him, in 
the full beauty and glory and power of his love and 
forgiveness and holiness and redemption, our life 
would be easy to live. For we should then see what 
infinite resources are ours in Christ ; and nothing 
could disturb or hinder or defeat us. If, indeed, by 
turning away from- him we had failed, a single look 
at Christ would instantly restore us : the failure would 
be blotted out by the dazzling glory of his loving 
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Refusing the 


ANY people in this world spend their whole life 
gathering rubbish. They live to get money, 
or to find pleasure, or to indulge in sin. The 

things they live for, at the best, are not worth while. 
There is nothing in them for a man with an immortal 
soul to live for. One who has amassed millions, but 
nothing else, made a sad confession. Speaking of 
his ‘‘success,’’ as men call it, he said, ‘‘When I 
think it over, day by day, I can only be ashamed of 
it all, ... The modern success is rank failure.’’ 
There are a great many men and women who,—with 
immortal joys within their reach,—choose nothing 
better than the rubbish of the:street. The man in 
Christ's parable was wiser—he sought for pearls, the 
best things. 

There are people who do not grovel in the mire, 
who live for that which is good; and yet do not strive 
for the highest. Dr. Dawson speaks of ‘‘ contented 
insignificance ’’—-persons who are in lowly places and 
are contented to stay there. But God wants us to 
make such use of our opportunities and of our abili- 
ties that we shall rise continually to something larger 
and better. He wants us so to employ our two tal- 
ents. that they~shall increase. to four, and our five 
talents so that they shall become ten.. We are not to 
be satisfied with a little blessing, but are to seek to 
have it grow and increase. 

There are too many people who are satisfied with 
the good when they might get the better. Not many 
of us make really the most possible of our lives, 


presence. If we had, by fixed looking upon him, let 
him do his will in us and so had experienced a 
blessed success in him, the continued look at Christ 
would show us so infinitely much more to be received 
from him that we would not let the past blessing hin- 
der us from the richer blessings ahead. God the 
Father sees all this in God the Son, our Christ, And 
while we cannot yet see Christ as God sees him, and 
as some day we shall, we are nevertheless given the 
gift of faith in order that we may thus look upon 
Christ, and, by simple looking, receive just these 
blessings. Have we failed? Look at him; and let 
the failure be instantly forgiven and shriveled into 
nothingness by the glory of his redeeming presence. 
Have we succeeded? It was only he in us that suc- 
ceeded ; looking at him let us see and take the greater 
successes that he holds out. ‘* Looking unto Jesus’’ 

in complete faith will rid our lives of the awful waste 
ot time spent in discouraged agonizing over our fail- 
ures, as it will also steadily lead us on from our 
richest blessings into the ever greater riches of his 


infinite love. 
x 
** Acceptable Candidates ”’ 


It calls for an exceptional character to be a suc- 
cessful missionary,—just as exceptional as to be a 
successful Christian at home, and not a bit more so, 
Only one whose life is Christ can live and work with 
the best effectiveness either in the missionary field or 
at home. The Africa Inland Mission; in describing 
the sort of volunteers who make acceptable can- 
didates for their work, includes the following qualifi-, 
cations : ‘* Those who are well trained in the word éf 
God, successful soul-winners, able to endure hardship, 
and who can get along patiently and lovingly with the 
workers in the midst of reverses, trials, and disap- 
pointments incident to missionary life.’’ Such a person 
makes a good elder, or deacon, or trustee, or Sunday- 
school teacher, or parent, or member of the church of 
Christ in any relationship whatsoever, And none of 
us need lack any of these qualifications ; nor shall we 
if we let our Lord pre-empt and fill us with himself. 
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Second Best 


There are young persons in school who think only of 
‘«passing,’"—have no higher ambition,—instead of 
striving to reach the best that they could reach. There 
are men in business who have no further aspiration 
than to keep along in the ranks of business, to suc- 
ceed as other men do, to do their work in the usual 
way, instead of putting their business on a higher 
plane than others do. There are women whose pride 
in housekeeping is only not to be outdone by their 
neighbors, instead of seeking to make their homes 
ideal in their beauty and sweetness, There are 
Christians whose only wish is to measure up in their 
Christian living to the ordinary standard, to be the 
kind of Christians that will escape criticism and re- 
proach, We must remember, however, that Jesus 
gave his disciples as the keynote this,—that they 
must do more than others. The Christian’s home 
should be in every way happier, sweeter, kindlier, 
more beautiful, than the home where Christ is not a 
guest. The Christian should have the lesson of love 
better learned than other people have. The Chris- 
tian business man should do business better than 
other men. The Christian carpenter should do better 
carpentering than the carpenter who does not pray 
before he begins in the morning, In all our life we 
should strive to reach the best. It is a sin against our 
own souls to be content with any common sort of good. 

There are thousands who are seeking the best and 
yet never find it. They go no farther than to the 
beautiful and precious things of this world. Trey 
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get money and honor and learning and human love 
and human happiness and earthly success. They 
seek not God, they make no place in their life-scheme 
for the kingdom of heaven, Jacob's vision of life was 
a ladder, standing on the earth, starting close by his 
feet and then springing upward, rung after rung, and 
not ending till it reached God’s feet. There is no 
other true vision of life. This world is very beautiful 
—it is our Father's world. It is strewn with pearls. 
We do well to seek these pearls and gather them into 
our hands. But if we fail at the same time to find 
the peerless pearl, the pearl of great price, we have 
failed to find the best, and we have nothing that will 
endure, that will meet all our needs, and that we can 
keep forever. 

Jesus Christ is the pearl of great price. Some one 
tells of calling one day on a very poor woman, hoping 
to help her. When he came to the door of her little 
cabin he saw her bending in prayer over her table. 
On the table was a crust of bread and a cup of water 
—nothing more, The good woman was about to par- 
take of her scanty meal and was ‘* saying grace’’ over 
it. And the visitor, reverently listening, heard her 
thank God for his. great goodness in supplying her 
wants. In her prayer she spoke of what was before 
‘her as if it had been a most luxurious meal. ‘All 
‘this,’ she said, ‘‘and Christ too."" She had found 
the pearl of great price. 

One day a minister gave a young Japanese student 
a copy of the New Testament. Two years passed, 
and one morning there was a knock at the minister's 
door, and this student came in. He was in haste. 
‘‘l am called back to my country,’’ he said. ‘‘My 
train leaves at two o'clock, but I must see you before 
I go. I have read your Bible. I have been to your 
churches, I have known your Christians. I have 
seen plain, poor, uneducated men and women, who 
go about doing good, helping others, never thinking 
of themselves, I have seen Jesus Christ. I have 
found the beautiful life. I have found Christ.’’ It 

. was this peerless pearl which he had found. 

There are many good things in this world—home 
and friends and books, the beauties of nature, the 
joys of life—but there is one supreme Good, We may 
have all the other good things, and if we have not 
Christ, we are poor... We may have almost no worldly 
good; and yet;/if we have Christ, we are rich. In 
Christ all blessing is found. We need nothing that 
we do not find in him. 

We must be ready continually to give up the good 
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to get the better, and then give up the better to get 
the best. I have read of an English oculist who was 
very fond of cricket. But he found that the playing 
was affecting the delicacy of his touch, so that he 
could not do his work well. - So, in order that he 
might be a better oculist, and bring relief more surely 
and more skilfully to the sufferers who came to him, 
he gave up the sport he enjoyed so much, Every 
one who is living under a high spiritual motive is 
doing this continually, denying himself, sacrificing 


-himself, that he may serve others better. 
We must give up the lower for the higher. An 


artist's pupil was sketching a landscape bathed in 
the glow of the setting sun. A large barn stood in 
the foreground. The artist watched his pupil in 
silence for a time, and then said to him impressively, 
**If you spend so much time painting the shingles 
on that barn, you will never have time to paint the 
sunset.’” In all our work we must choose between 
shingles and sunsets, between pearls and goodly 
pearls and the noblest pearl. If we will win the 
higher things we must give up the lower. 

The easy way is not to trouble ourselves about the 
better things, the better spiritual attainments, the 
better service, the winning of other souls, «* Nobody 
will ever thank you for it,’’ one said, in speaking of 
certain exhausting work and costly self-sacrifice. 
‘*Nobody will ever thank you for it*’ But the 
Christ-like man or woman toils not for human thanks, 
never thinks of human gratitude or ingratitude. His 
one thought is, ‘‘ What is my Master bidding me to 
do? How can I do most for him ?"’ 

The love of Christ impels us to our’ holiest, our 
bravest, and our best. The Master's face looks into 
ours, and in the gentle stillness there is a voice that 
calls us upward, upward, though with bleeding feet 
and weary step, to the higher things, to the highest. 
Let us follow unafraid, undismayed. We shall lose 
nothing by giving up ease, or pleasure, or gain, or 
life ; for what we shall teceive in exchange will be a 
thousand times better possession and treasure than 
what we have sacrificed. 


**O Master, point thou out the way, 
Nor suffer thou our steps to stray ; 
Then in the path that leads to day 

We follow thee. 


*¢ Thou hast passed on before our face ; 
Thy footsteps.on the way. we trace ; 
O keep us, aid us by, thy grace; 

We follow thee.”’ 





Trusting God in Our Prayers 


When we commit a matter to God, do we always 
realize that to him is to be left the decision as to every 
detail of the outcome? In an Open Letter published 
in the Times of December 7, 1912, an inquirer asked 
about two parents whose faith was wavering because, 
though they had prayed for the safe-keeping of their 
two boys, fifteen and seventeen years old, from whom 
they had had to be absent, these boys had gotten into 
bad company and evil habits. It was suggested in 
answer that it is in God, not in the boys, that the 
hope and confidence of the parents must still and 
always rest; that God is not any less able now be- 
cause of the boys’ failure, nor would he have been 
any more able if the boys had already yielded to him ; 
and that therefore it is the parents’ privilege to make 
it possible for God, by their continued faith-filled 
prayer, to work out his full, rich will for these boys. 
The inquirer who raised the question now writes : 


You say, ‘‘Certainly nothing has as yet given the parents 
any reason to say that their previous trust in God has been 
betrayed by him.’’ Now right there is where their faith 
almost fails. ‘They cannot understand how, when they com- 
mitted these boys daily to God, asking that he shield from 
Satan's snares when they were powerless to do anything them- 
selves, and believing that he in his love and omnipotence was 
stronger than all the evil influences about them, the boys 
should fail more grievously than many who did not have pray- 
ing, trusting parents. 

That is what comes between them and full faith now for the 
future. If God did not see best to answer those prayers, why 
should they feel assured of final victory now ? 


Because final victory is perhaps all that we have 
any right to ask of God. Our ideas of the exact way 
by which final victory is to come may not be God's 
ideas at all. Time is a comparatively unimportant 
detail with him ; for «forget not this one thing, be- 
loved, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. The Lord 





is not slack concerning his promise, as some count 
slackness.’’ 

We may have no right to ask that even the loved ones 
who are committed to our stewardship shall be kept 
wholly from various sins, nor have we a right to 
count God unfaithful to his promises if they fall into 


sin. Jesus’ own example, in his stewardship for his 
disciples, forbids this. When he knew that Simon 
Peter was going to be sorely tempted, he did not pray 
that Peter should not sin,-but that his faé#h should 
not fail, so that in spite of his sin he might turn again, 
and become a strength to his brethren. 

These parents longed to see their boys victorious, 
through the years now gone. God may know of rea- 
sons why this could not be. The whole teaching of 
Scripture points to the truth that much may intervene 
between the final, completed answer to our prayers and 
the offering of our prayers. But God is faithful to 
hear and to answer, in his own best way ; and that 
way takes into account all the factors as we cannot. 
When Daniel had been in prayer before God, we read 
that he heard these words : ‘‘Fear not, Daniel ; for 
from the first day that thou didst set thy heart to 
understand, and to humble thyself before thy God, 
thy words were heard : and I am come for thy words’ 
sake. But the prince of the kingdom of Persia with- 
stood me one and twenty days.’’ There are powers of 
evil withstanding the messengers of God in the con- 
flict that is going on for the life of these boys. But 
we must recognize that this need cause only a delay, 
and that we may look forward in faith to the victori- 
ous ending. Sometimes the answer for which we long 
may be delayed, not for one and twenty days, but 
for one and twenty years. Yet that does not mean 
that God is failing. If we give him the charnel to 
work through, in our faith-filled intercession, his final 
victory is. assured,—provided always that our prayers 
are in line with his will ; and surely it is his will that 
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Christian parents should ask in faith for his safe-keep- 
ing of their children, 

George Miiller prayed for halt a century for the 
conversion of several souls who were saved at the end 
of that time, though one at least not until after his 
death. He did not see the answer, in this case, in 
his earthly lifetime; but he kept on believing in 


' God’s sure faithfulness unto the salvation for which he 


asked, After the fifty years were past and the answer 
was fully revealed, could any one say truthfully that 
ten years after Mr. Miiller commenced praying God 
had*not seen best to answer those prayers? God an- 
swered from the start ; but the prince of this world 
was withstanding the answer, and it was long delayed : 
yet it was irrevocably granted. So of these parents. 
They may have mistakenly set their hearts on the 
answer's including certain details or a certain period 
in their boys’ life, while God knew that this would not 
be. But we have no right to say that ‘*God did not 
see best to answer those prayers’’ according to the 
far-reaching plans of God. If the parents have been 
trusting him for the safe-keeping of their boys, and will 
continue so to trust him, or if indeed they will even 
now commence to trust him for this in an unwavering 
faith that leaves all to him, he will answer their prayers 
better than they ask ‘or think, and exceeding abun- 
dantly better. Trust is not planning for ourselves ; it 
is letting God plan. Trust does not tell God just how 
or when to do his will ; it lays before him our desires 
and our longings that his will be done, and then it 
leaves the outworking to him in joyous, unanxious 
thanksgiving that his will is even now being done, and 
that the glorious and: final outcome cannot be defeated. 


> at 
Self-Denial vs. Denial of Self 


It is not always recognized that there are many 
forms of self-denial which are by no means unselfish ; 
and that the denial of self that Jesus asks of us goes 
far beyond the acts of self-denial that are a common 
fact in everyday life. A Kansas reader inquires about 
this distinction : 

In the lesson of '‘ The Great Question,’’ November 17, 1912, 
esus said (Mark 8 : 34). “Tf any man would come after me, 
et him deny ‘himself,"’ etc. In that issue was the question : 

= €an you'show the difference between self-denial anddenial 
of self?" Would. you please.explain in Notes on. Open 
Letters? 

Self-denial and denial of self are two expressions 
which may, of course, be used to mean.the same 
thing. But they may also mean two entirely different 
things; and when they do, the distinction runs down 
into the very roots of life. 

A person who has never denied himself in the com- 
plete and final way that Jesus commanded may often 
perform little or large acts of self-denial. This dis- 
tinction was brought out in the issue of the Times 
containing the lesson mentioned, in an extract from 
H. Clay Trumbull’s book ‘* Our Misunderstood 
Bible,’’ on ‘‘ Denying Self and Cross Bearing.’’ 
Denying things to self is not the denying of self. 
When Jesus enjoined the denying of self, and the 
taking up of the cross, he asked for the death of seff. 
He asks those who would follow him to offer him 
themselves in crucifixion, laying down self forever, 
dying to self, so that henceforth Christ and not self 
shall be recognized as the one for whom life is to be 
lived. Then, and then only, can Christ become the 
supreme fact and master of the life. This is the 
denial of self. This is the life of real unselfishness, 
when self has gone out, because crucified, and Christ 
has come in to fill and occupy and replace self with 
God. 

But it is quite possible for one who has never thus 
denied self unto the death of self to perform acts of 
self-denial. The prize-fighter who selfishly strains 
every nerve to win his fight for money and fame goes 
through all sorts of self-denial. He denies himself 
liquor and late hours and other excesses. But he has 
never denied himself se/i So of many others who 
willingly or grudgingly perform acts of self-denial : 
they may deny things to themselves for various rea- 
sons, while never having denied self. And all such 
temporary or partial or selfish self-denial has nothing 
in common with the sweeping and final denial of self 
that Jesus asks for as a condition of discipleship. The 
denial of self which is both the entrance into and 
evidence of the fulness of Life is possible only in the 
supernatural strength of Christ. One cannot com- 
pletely deny self in his. own strength. But he can 
ask Christ to-do it for him; and, as he offers the 
worthless and poisonous self to Christ for crucifixion 
and death, and by faith accepts this as Christ’s work, 
the miracle is wrought ; and in exchange he receives 
nothing less than Christ as his own Life. 
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Was the Flood a Universal Deluge ? 


By Professor G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. 





HE account in Genesis of the Deluge does not 
stand alone. There are traditions of such a 
catastrophe in almost every land. But there is 

no need of comparing these in our present study with 
the Biblical account except in case of the two which 
come from Babylonia, the scene of the Noachian 
deluge. 

One Babylonian tradition is found in the works of 
Berosus, a Chaldean historian of the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. According to this account, a deluge 
occurred in the reign of Xisuthrus, a legendary mon- 
arch, who was warned of the approaching calamity 


- and told to build a vessel and take aboard his family 


and friends, and everything necessary to sustain life, 
together with all the different animals. The vessel 
he is said to have built was five stadia (3,000 feet) 
long and two stadia (1,200 feet) broad. After a time 
birds were sent out, as in Genesis, to learn if the dry 
land had reappeared. As, at the third trial, the bird 
did not return, Xisuthrus with his wife and daughter 
and pilot disembarked, and were translated to live 
with the gods, disappearing in the air while still call- 
ing upon those left behind to pay due regard to re- 
ligion. The landing-place was said to be Armenia. 
In 1870 Mr. George Smith, in his explorations in 
Babylonia, discovered a much older account, written 
on clay tablets in cuneiform (wedge-shaped) letters. 
In this story the hero is Nfih-napishtim (according to 
the transliteration of Haupt), and the destruction of 
mankind was ordered on account of the great violence 
and wickedness that prevailed on the earth. As in 
Genesis, the hero was ordered to build a vessel into 
which he could bring his family and clan with cattle and 
beasts of the field. But the ship was an impossible 
cubical structure, 262 feet in length, breadth and 


‘height, and.a mast.on top of all: Moreover, a pilot 


was on board to guide it. According to this account 
the duration of the flood was two weeks, when birds 
were sent out,—in this case a dove, a raven, and a 
swallow. On emerging from the ark Nfih-napishtim 
and his wife were deified, as in Berosus’ story. 


Was the Bible Account Borrowed ? 

On comparing these traditions with the account 
found in the Bible we are struck with several very 
significant differences, as well as a general similarity. 
The similarities betoken a common origin, indicating 
a dependence of one on the other, or a dependénce of 
both on a common original. The following consid- 
erations, among others, seem to show that the Biblical 
account is the original, from which the others have 
departed through the addition of legendary or mythi- 
cal material. The Bible account, when properly in- 
terpreted, does no violence to the probabilities of the 
case, while the others do so at almost every point. 
The dimensions of the ark given in the other accounts 
are impossible, whereas those of the Bible (562 feet 
long, 93 wide, 56 deep) 1 are close to the proportions 
of the safest ocean steamers of the present time. 

Again, the Babylonian story makes the flood last 
only two weeks, while the Bible continues it for more 
than a year. Such agradual progress and subsidence 
of the water accord well with the asserted safety of 
the ark as it floated on the waters. For it could 
hardly have survived the tumultuous currents accom- 
panying a fourteen days’ catastrophe. 

Again, the Bible represents the flood as caused not 
so much by the falling rain as by the ‘‘ breaking up 
of all the fountains of the great deep,’’—a phrase 
which accords well with the submergences of land 
with which geologists are so familiar. This is absent 
from the other accounts. 

Finally, the Bible story is monotheistic throughout, 
while the Babylonian story is grossly polytheistic. 

One of the most striking points of agreement in all 
the accounts is in the representation that the ark floated 
up stream. This shows that it could not be a legend- 
ary representation of an ordinary river flood. Every- 
thing indicates that the ark was built in the lower part 
of the Euphrates Valley, and that it landed some hun- 
dreds of miles to the north, amid the highlands of 
Armenia. Note that the Bible does not say ‘* Mount 
Ararat,’’ but ‘‘upon the #ountains of Ararat,’’ refer- 
ring, as all authorities now agree, to the highlands of 





1 The dimensions given by Professor Wright are based on a differ- 
ent length - f cubit from the lengths suggested in Professor Griffith 
Thomas’ lesson notes in this issue. 


Were there men living ‘n North America and north- 
ern Europe before thé time of the flood? The 
evidence makes it clear that there were. Whether 
these continued on the earth after the flood, and 
in what sense the catastrophe was universal, is 
discussed in this paper on the startling geologi- 
cal facts that confirm the physical credibility of 
the deluge described in Genesis. The eminent 
geologist also lays the Babylonian traditions of the 
flood beside the Bible account, and lets the two 
accounts witness to their own character. In strik- 
ing contrast with Dr. Wright’s scientific study is 
the latest word of a leading school of criticism, 
which says that in the Genesis narrative several 
mythical accounts, taken from a Babylonian origi- 
nal, have been gathered into one by a later editor. 
While science can never take the place of faith, God 
has left on his earth confirmations of his Word that 
may strengthen the humble faith which sees in the 
flood, not a dead event of the past, but what our 
Lord saw in it—a living warning for the present. 








Armenia. The other accounts indicate the same lo- 
cality as the landing-place. 

Before presenting the view of the flood as a physi- 
cal event which seems to me most probable, it will be 
best to consider some of the subordinate questions 
which inevitably arise. The first of these relates to 
its universality. Upon this point it is important to 
observe that as the object of the catastrophe was to 
destroy all the human race but Noah and his family 
on account of the great prevailing wickedness, and to 
make a new start with a chosen family, all the uni- 
versality which would be necessary would be a catas- 
trophe which would accomplish this purpose. A flood 
limited to a narrow area would meet all conditions. 

Many years ago the eminent geologist Hugh Miller 
ventured the supposition that on account of the gross 
wickedness and violence characteristic of the ante- 
diluvians, the population of the earth was, at the time 
of the flood, still very small, and confined to a limited 
area in western and central Asia. But, since Hugo 
Miller's day, it has become clear that long before the 
time of the flood man had spread all over the north- 
ern hemisphere, so that his theory can no longer be 
maintained. Acknowledging, therefore, the wide dis- 
persion of mankind before the flood, the question 
arises whether the Biblical narrative necessarjly im- 
plies that there was a destruction of all the races then 
in existence. Some maintain that this is not neces- 
sary, but that the destruction may have been limited 
to the race which had been chosen as the medium of 
divine revelation. While we would not set this in- 
terpretation aside as wholly unworthy of considera- 
tion, recent geological discoveries make it possible to 
arrive by a natural process at Hugh Miller's limitation 
of the race at the time of the flood to the valley of 
the Euphrates, and so prepare the way for connecting 
the catastrophe with a well-substantiated extensive 
depression of land within comparatively recent times 
in northwestern and western Asia. 


Where the Flood has Left its Marks 

The following evidences of such a depression’ are 
incontestable : All northwestern Siberia and northern 
Europe consists of a vast plain, mostly below 700 feet 
above the sea, with a few interrupting mountain 
chains. On the southeast this plain is bordered by 
the mountain system of Central Asia, which rises in 
places to a height of more than 20,000 feet. Near 
this border are the large lake of Baikal and the Aral 
and Caspian Seas, Now, though these bodies of 
water are thousands of miles from the Arctic Ocean, 
and, in the case of Lake Baikal, 1,200 feet above it, 
they are all tenanted by a species of seal which can 
scarcely be distinguished from those in the Arctic 
Ocean. For long, scientific men have considered this 
convincing evidence that there had been within com- 
paratively recent times a depression of all that region, 
amounting to more than 1,200 feet, permitting these 
animals to attain this wide distribution, while a re- 
elevation of the region has resulted in the isolation of 
the individuals in these widely separated bodies of 
water. Moreover, recent sea-shells far away from the 


shores of the Caspian bear witness to a submergence 
of a large area on the Asiatic side of that sea. 

More definite evidence I obtained a few years ago 
on the shores of the Black Sea at Trebizond. Here, 
on the precipitous face of the volcanic mountain which 
rises immediately back of the city, the missionary, 
Rev. Mr. Parmelee, took me to an abandoned shore 
line, or sea beach, 750 feet above the sea, from which 
the water could not have withdrawn a great many 
thousand years before, and which indicated beyond 
peradventure that the surrounding region had in recent 
geological times been depressed to that extent. This 
has been confirmed by no less authority than Professor 
William M. Davis, of Harvard University, whom I 
directed to the place. Subsequently Professor Davis 
discovered similar abandoned shore lines on the 
margin of the Caspian Sea, near Baku, at nearly the 
same elevation. Soon after, also, Professor Keyes re- 
ported similar beaches on the opposite side of the 
Black Sea, in the Crimea, and others were reported 
by Mr. Tracy, of the Marsovan mission, near Samsoon, 
on the Black Sea. Not long after, Professor Arma- . 
schevsky, at Kiev, on the Dnieper, in Russia, two or 
three hundred miles north of the Black Sea, took me 
to the place where he had collected human remains 
beneath a deposit of loan fifty feet thick, which evi- 
dently had accumulated during such a depression of 
land as was indicated by the facts just mentioned. 


A Greater Catastrophe Before the Deluge ? 

Further evidences of extensive depressions of cen- 
tinental areas of land whose date is not many thousand 
years ago are found in Scandinavia and in northeast- 
ern America, where it certainly amounted to from 600 
to 1,000 feet. In all these cases there has been a 
subsequent re-elevation of the land, which is still 
going on, though at a very slow rate. - On the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea the clear evidences, of 
a recent depression are limited to about 250 feet. But 
this extends over lower Egypt, while it is certain that 
the water in the Jordan Valley rose to a height of 1,400 
feet above the level of the Dead Sea, and that there 
was a similar increase of water in the entlosed basin 
of the Tarim River, in Central Asia. In the Valley 
of the Euphrates observations have not been directed 
to this point, so that we can reason concerning that 
region only by analogy. Furthermore, it is important 
to bear in mind that depressions of land of short dura- 
tion would not leave clear evidences of their occur- 
rence. So that negative evidence is of little weight. 

This prepares the way for a very brief statement of 
the theory which I have been compelled to form to 
account for all the facts. - Geological investigations, 
in which I have had an important part, and so can 
speak with some degree of authority, have revealed a 
glacial period in which all northern North America 
and northern Europe were covered with a glacier as 
Greeniand is at the present time to a depth of a mile 
or more. This ice sheet was formed by the excessive 
accumulations of snow during that period. Upon the 
melting away of these continental glaciers it was found 
that the area covered by ice and a considerable margin 
beyond had been greatly depressed. Moreover, it was 
found that the melting away of this accumulation of 
ice (which covered 6,000,000 square miles more than 
a mile deep) was so rapid that it produced floods of 
an enormous extent. Professor Tarr, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, estimates that during the later stages of melt- 
ing in the Mississippi Valley thé river had to carry off 
each summer sixty times its present volume of water ! 
This stage was also attended by a startling extinction 
of a large number of species of animals, of which the 
mammoth is only one. 

Now, it has been found that man’s remains are in- 
termingled in many places with those of these extinct 
animals, and the appearance is that man, too,. became 
extinct over the glaciated and bordering areas, This 
leaves us free to sur pose that glacial (or palzolithic) 
man is identical with antediluvian man, and was 
gradually destroyed over the whole region under con- 
sideration until the remnants of the race were con- 
fined to western Asia to be destroyed by the culmi- 
nating catastrophe caused by the depression of land 
in that area. On this theory there is no difficulty in 
accepting in a very literal sense the universal language 
of the Biblical account. 

It should be noted, however, that in all this we do 
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not attempt to prove the Bible story by direct geolog- 
ical evidence. Our acceptance of the story depends 
on our belief in the general truthfulness of the state- 
ments found in the Bible, All that geology can do is 
to test the credibility of the narrative. If it can show 
that the narrative fits well into a complicated set of 
physical facts determined from other sources, that is 
enough. Such circumstantial evidence is all that we 
can ask or attempt to show. 

It is important to add a remark as to the actual time 
occupied by the depression and the re-elevation of 
land which we have been considering. There is 
nothing in the Bible to prevent our regarding the 
whole period as very long,—permitting slow changes 
of land levels. In the view we have presented the 
event described in Genesis is the culminating part of 
a long drawn-out catastrophe, The one hundred and 
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twenty years of Noah’s warnings may very well have 
been emphasized by the gradual advance. of the water 
upon the land. And, again, when the water had sub- 
sided so that Noah and his family could disembark in 
the highlands of Armenia, the whole of western and 
northern Asia may have long remained submerged, 
while the land slowly arose to sight. 

Finally, it should be kept in mind that such con- 
densed history as we have in Genesis should not be 
interpreted with the same exactness that would be de- 
manded in long drawn-out detailed histories, (Sir 


‘William Dawson has pertinently remarked that the 


story of the Flood in Genesis reads like the log-book 
of a sea captain, in which things are written down 
according to appearances from the deck of the vessel, 
and are so to be interpreted. 

OBERLIN, OHIO, 





Massacre Days in Egypt 


The fifth sketch in Layyah Barakat’s story of her life 





When Arabi Pasha in 1882 proclaimed to his troops that he was inspired by Mohammed to fulfil 


a holy mission that had for its battle cry “ Egypt for the Egyptians, ° 
started which resulted in the massacre of many Christians in Alexandria. 


the great rebellion was 
It was just at this.time 


that Layyah Barakat came to Alexandria to escape the intense heat of the Egyptian summer 
in the land where for four years she had been working to save the girls and women. 


LMOST as soon as we arrived in Alexandria we 
began to hear news bout areligious war. Egypt 
had been for years in a state of unrest, the na- 

tional enthusiasts being dissatisfied with the strong 
influence brought to bear upon the government by 
England and France, ‘‘Egypt for the Egyptians’’ 
was the cry that everywhere incited natives to hatred 
of the foreigners, and the missionaries, who had taken 
so active a part in the freeing of the slaves, came in 
for a goodly share of the hostility. ‘* Hogg and his 
people,”’ the Egyptians called us. The European 
powers, through the national debt, held financial con- 
trol.of Egypt; but it was now three years since Ismail 
Pasha, the Khedive who had been friendly with 
England, had been exiled, and his son, ‘Iwefik 
Pasha, put in his place, where he became a mere 
puppet in the hands of Arabi Pasha, Minister of War, 
and now the real ruler of Egypt. 

This summer the political situation had become 
critical, The keen mind of Arabi Pasha realized that 
the British Government was working for the posses- 
sion of Egypt, and as master of Egypt he attempted 
to force the Khedive to banish the foreigners. Fail- 
ing in this, he won the unhesitating allegiance of the 
underpaid army by raising their wages, and arrayed 
them against the Khedive and the foreign influence. 
From the interior of Egypt came news of the occa- 
sional killing of Christians by the Egyptian party, but 
we were sure that Alexandria would be safe, as it was 
a seaport town with a large proportion of Europeans 
in its population, The first hint of danger there came 
when the government, on June 8th and gth, shut up 
the Christian printing-offices, 

On the 11th of June, a peaceful Sunday afternoon, 
my husband went as usual to Sunday-school, leaving 
me at home with the little girl He had been gone 
some time when I began to hear screaming on the 
street, which continued and seemed to be growing 
louder. Looking from the window, the first thing I 
saw was a little boy in the hands of two Egyptian 
police officers, who were beating him and cursing his 
cross, while the boy continually cried out, ‘‘I am a 
Nazarene -boy.’’ ‘Then, as I watched, there came 
rushing into the little street a mob of excited young 
men, with revolvers and guns, with clubs and axes, 
all crying out vehemently, ‘* Where are the accursed 
Nazarenes, that we may let their blood run in the 
streets like water? * After them came crowds of Mo- 
hammedan women, many with furniture on their 
heads, as if they had plundered it from some house 
they had ransacked, ‘This is our joyous day !"" 
they were crying. ‘Victory be to Arabi Pasha, and 
death to the infidel dogs !"’ 

In all my confusion at the screaming and firing, I 
realized that the massacre which had been vaguely 
anticipated all winter had broken out first in Alex- 
andria, which we had thought would be the last place 
to fear such danger. Iwas at once aware of my 
danger. In the streets all was excitement, with noth- 
ing to be seen but men running wildly to and fro, 
searching for the followers of Christ. And 1 was all 
alone with my little child, in an apartment just above 
the street, in a house whose gate-keeper was a Mo- 


hammedan. 
that house. 

I locked the door; then, in terror and despair, I 
began to walk up and down the room, in my agony 
crying to God for deliverance. All at once I heard 
my husband's voice at the door, bidding me make 
haste and come. I learned afterward that he and the 
rest of the attendants at the Sunday-school had been 
warned of the massacre by a native Christian, who 
directed them to narrow and crooked streets where 
safety lay, and so he had come home for me. His 
sister and her family had gone to their home ; there 
we were to jointhem. ‘* Let us go to my sister before 
they take our life,’’ he was calling. 

I sought hurriedly for some rough disguise, that I 
might not be recognized as a Christian. With a heavy 
shawl covering my face I succeeded in making myself 
look very much like a Mohammedan woman: my 
husband already wore the Turkish cap, or ¢ardoosh, 
that was the custom. With my baby on my arm, I 
rushed out into the streets at his side. All around us 
were women screaming and men shooting, and excited 
crowds running here and there to seek out the follow 
ers of the Nazarene. 

Our sister's house was not far away ; we managed 
to reach there, locked the doors and windows, and 
barricaded the street doors with trunks and heavy 
pieces of furniture. Then, having done ail we could, 
we gathered in a little room on the second floor and 
committed our lives into the keeping of God. Under 
our windows we could hear the shooting, and the 
groaning of the wounded Christians. We dared not 
look out for fear we should be seen. We spoke 
seldom, and only in whispers. Every moment we 
expected death, and for our defense there was nothing 
we could do but pray and trust in God. 

For three days we lived in this suspense. In that 
time three hundred foreigners and native Christians 
were massacred, We could not sleep ; we had noth- 
ing to eat, not even for the little ones; scarcely any 
water was left in the doudass, or water-jar. It was 
hard in such circumstances to keep the children quiet, 
yet on silence our lives depended. At last, when 
Thursday came, we heard talking under our windows, 
and, listening, gathered the information that England 
had intervened, ordering the Khedive to come from 
Cairo to Alexandria and stop the massacre, and 
threatening to bombard the city if the bloodshed did 
not stop within twenty-four hours. 

Of the order that ensued upon this action of the 
British Government, we felt we must take advantage. 
There was comparative quiet in the streets, and we 
knew it was our best opportunity to escape from Alex- 
andria, as the disorder and riot were sure to break out 
again. But where were we to go? We looked at each 
other in despair.” There was no hope of returning up the 
Nile ; there conditions would be worse, for the inland 
was in greater danger than the sea-coast, and. less pro- 
tected by foreign powers. Asking God's direction, we 
at last decided to leave the house, but singly, lest our 
going in so large a group should attract attention... As 
well as we could we disguised ourselves ; I wore the 
same shawl that had protected me already. We 


I was certain to be the first victim in 


‘strength, 
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planned to meet each other in an appointed place on 
the sea-shore, and there to try to find a ship to take 
us from the country, which was our only way of safety. 
We left the house , as we bade each other good bye, 
none of us was sure that it was not for the last time. 
As I hurried through the streets, my baby on my 
arm, my bare feet were dyed with the blood of inno- 
cent martyrs for Christ. Amid such horroP to walk 
was impossible ; I ran as fastas I could. But. hasten 
as I might, it took me about three-quarters of an hour 
to reach our meeting-place. In that time I saw many 
a dreadful sight, I heard much that terrified me , but 


if you were to ask me now how I escaped, I could not - 


tell you. I had only one thought, to run with all my 
If some one had stopped me and said, 
*‘ Layyah, all things work together for good to the 
children of Ged,’ I would have made answer, ‘: You 
are beside yourself.‘ Yet to-day, as I look back to 
that fearful time; I can see plainly that my loving 
Father led me through it all to train me through suf- 
fering, to show me His power to protect His own, to 
fit me for my future life. But at the time I little 
realized that years afterward I would not give up the- 
memory of that day for all the luxuries of life. 

At last I reached the appointed place on the shore 
near the harbor, and one by one the others came to 
join me. We had chosen this spot, knowing that our 
only safety was to leave the country , we cared little 
to what land we went, if only we might escape from 
Egypt. In those days the harbor arrangements of 
Alexandria were very different from those at present. 
Now, one steps at once from the dock to the steamer , 
then, one embarked in a rowboat, and spent several 
minutes crossing the harbor to the steamer. Egyptian 
Government officials had the port in charge. Foreign- 
ers were thronging the port, and we left our place at 
the side of the harbor and mingled with them, hoping 
to escape notice in the multitude and manage to em- 
bark among them. But it proved to be out of the 
question. As soon as we spoke the officials recog- 
nized us as natives, and we were pushed back and 
told to go and get a passport. The excitement was 
too great to spend any time providing for the natives, 
when the demand of every legation for protection for 
its countrymen was so great. There seemed to be no 
chance for us at all ;.we gave up all hope of escaping, ,, 
and despairingly made our way back to the side of the 
harbor 


Night came on. The moonlight on the Delta was 


. wonderfully, beautiful. The water lay as calm and 


placid as if there were no such thing as trouble in the 
world, But in the city was only tumult and uproar, 
and at the port we could watch the dark figures hurry- 
ing to and fro in-the moonlight as the foreigners filled 
one small boat after another and were rowed away to 
safety. The heartsof the little family huddled on the 
beach were lifted to God in an agony of prayer. 

Our faces were turned longitigly to the Mediter. 
ranean, when suddenly, passing out of the darkness 
of the waters into the path of light traced by the rays 
of the moon, appeared a small boat rowing directly 
toward us. It had emptied its load on one of the 
steamers, and in returning altered its course to that 
side of the harbor where we waited. Why did the 
boatman come that way? I cannot tell. He was a 
Mohammedan ; we knew he was our enemy, yet we 
saw in him our only hope. As the boat drew in, we 
fell on our knees with hands outstretched, begging him 
in pity and mercy to carry us to any vessel in the 
harbor. He saw at once that we were Christians ; 
yet he crowded us all into his little craft and started 
away from shore for the steamer that lay nearest. 
Why did he perform so strange an act of mercy to 
those whom he knew only as ‘‘infidel dogs’? 
Again, I cannot tell, I know only that he was sent of 
God, who changed our enemy into our redeemer. 

The vessel to which he rowed us, receiving from us 
in return what little money we had with us, was an 
English ship, on the point of leaving for the island of 
Malta, As we were helped on board, we heard the 
first booming of cannon in the direction of the city, 
and as the steamer cast off and we looked back we 
saw the smoke rising. Worseshings than had already 
happened were in store for those unfortunate ones who 
still remained behind. In the days to come almost 
two thcusand Christians were to meet death at the 
hands of the rabble, before the power of Great Britain 
finally controlled the situation. But we gave few 
backward looks or thoughts to Egypt, not even though 
we left behind us all our hard-earned possessions and 
all the worldly wealth we had. Rather we/ looked 
forward to the island of Malta, and though our hearts 
ached for the dear friends we left behind, we knew 
that we had escaped out of the land of bondage, and 
we thought of Malta as our Canaan. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Following the Trail of the Exodus Route 


ANY of us when children were sent on errands 
with directions for finding the way,—down the 
lane to the turning, across the brook into the 

big field, along the side of it by the spring and the 
tall tree and the edge of the water, and so on to 
the end of the journey. As we have trudged along 
the way, finding each place, in turn, exactly as de- 
scribed, at the right distance and in the precise order, 
we sang merrily, holding our heads up in the confi- 
dence that we were on the right road. A doubt was 
not possible, and, moreover, we reached our desti- 
nation. 

Professor Hoskins’ careful investigations along the 
route of the Exodus make a timely occasion for direct- 
ing attention anew to the reliability of the identifica- 
tion of that route, even to the locality of the Mountain 
of the Law itself. The general public, unfamiliar with 
the nature of the desert east of that arm of the Red 
Sea which lies next to Egypt, and even careful stu- 
dents conducting what seems to them a scientific in- 
vestigation of the subject in American or English or 
Continental libraries at the comfortable distance of 
three, four, or six thousand miles, may well be par- 
doned for feeling the great uncertainty about the route 
of the Exodus, and especially about the location of 
the Mountain of the Law. 

But to one who has gone over the generally accepted 
route stage by stage, Bible in hand, as did Dr. Rob- 
inson, Professor Palmer, Dr. Trumbull, and Professor 
Hoskins, the case is very different, as I can testify 
from personal experience. Plausible identification of 
a place here and there as mentioned in the account 
of the Exodus journey would be of little value ; such 
identifications might be only mere resemblances. 
But when, with Bible in hand, we go down the lane 
by way of Pithom to the turning into the ‘‘ way of the 
wilderness by the Red Sea,’* are brought up by the 
Migdol of Ras Ataka, where that mountain comes out 
to the sea at a point which brings us over the sea ex- 
actly three days’ journey from Marah, and then pro- 
ceed along the edge of this big desert field by the 
trees of Elim and the side of the sea, finding every 
landmark exactly where it ought to be and the way to 
be the caravan road of ages, the course of least resist- 
ance which the camels, the 1oad-engineers of the 
desert, always follow, and still go on noting every 
feature of the landscape and every experience of the 
journey exactly as described, at the right place in the 
journey, all in precise order as given in the biblical 
account, and arrive at last at a mountain, a mountain 
that ‘‘can be touched’’ by one standing on the plain 
and that must be fenced about to keep people back 
from it, having a great plain in front and a ‘ place 
afar off,’ to which the multitude could flee, and this 
the only place in all that region that supplies all these 
conditions; when, I say, we have experienced all this, 
there comes into one’s heart a conviction as confident 
and irresistible as that of our childhood journeys, that 
we have followed the road and have reached our des- 
tination., 

Professor Franklin E. Hoskins, From the Nile to Nebo, 
PP. 271-275. 

A New Discovery in the Holy Land 
RECENT note from Dr. Immanuel Benzinger, 
Jerusalem correspondent of The Sunday School 
Times, writing, however, from Tiibingen, an- 
nounced the discovery of a beautiful marble sarcoph- 
agus (believed to be Roman and of the time before 
Christ), and indicated that an account of the discovery 
would be sent by Dr. Alfred Jeremias, lecturer at the 
University of Leipsic, who is at present in Jerusalem. 
The following account, dated from Jerusalem, De- 
cember 2, 1912, has been received from Dr. Jeremias 
and is now translated and published : 

‘¢An archeological find, which for the region of the 
mountain land of Judah-Ephraim must be acknowl- 
edged to be unique, has been made in the neighbor- 
hood of Séliin, the ancient Shiloh. A half hour south 
of Sélin upon a level and rocky elevation in a broad 
and fruitful plain lies the stately village Turmas Aija. 
No connection with a biblical name of the place can 
be established. The Talmud refers once to the place 
as Tomasia. Guérin found at this place some re- 
mains of old sculpture built into the houses. Here 
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Lost Cities and Lost Graves Telling Their Story 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





A Roman Sculpture from Palestine 


In the land of our Lord the Romans won distinction 
chiefly for cruelty and force; a rare discovery is this 
new archeological find that emphasizes the place that 
art had among them. Dr. Jeremias’ description shows 
the beauty of this sculptured sarcophagus of the time 
before Christ, found near Shiloh. How it reveals the 
need of Him who was soon to come and show the way 
to open the tombs! 








fellahin [peasants] discovered, on the west side of the 
village among ruins, parts of a marble sarcophagus, 
apparently of late Roman times, eight feet long and 
nearly four feet high. The artistic arrangement, also 
the singularities of the sculpture, bring to mind the 
Capitoline sarcophagus of Prometheus, On the cover 
was lying, in more than life-size, the sculptured figure 
of? the dead, turned a little to the side. In the right 
arm a little figure of a woman nestles, carrying upon 
the left arm a child. The heads of the figures are 
broken off. All around the sarcophagus, in lively, 
realistic style, are Dyonisian representations of Genii 
and Bacchantes, whose flowing robes allow them to 
appear half naked or wholly so, They are busy about 
the wine-making and the harvesting of food stuffs, 
which they gather into large and beautiful baskets. 
Genii with cornucopias lie around on the ground, and 
river-gods rise out of the water that flows by. The 
find has been brought by arrangement of the govern- 
ment to Jerusalem.”’ 

It will be noticed that Dr. Jeremias thinks the find 
probably of late Roman times, that is, Jate in Pales- 
tine. The uniqueness of this discovery jis its special 
interest and value. So little of the Roman remains 
of Christian or pre-Christian times in the land of Israel 
has been discovered that this is of great value not 
only for the glimpse it gives of the artistic side of 
Roman life in that land, where the Roman appears in 
history so stern and cruel, but also for its suggestion 
of the possibilities: of discovery when once the time 
comes for more liberty of excavation in Palestine, 


Did Egyptians Know of the One God? 

‘¢ “HE wisdom of the Egyptians’’ was proverbial 
in the ancient world. It is commonly be- 
lieved by scholars that it included many pro- 

found philosophical and theological ideas that were 

true, perhaps among them the idea of one only God. 

But the theological beliefs ot the Egyptians are so 

obscured by mythological forms of expression in the 

ritual service of the temple and in the Book of thé 

Dead that it is not easy to know with any definiteness 

just what these ideas were. In such philosophical 

and theological texts as are known, the difficulties of 
the hieroglyphic method of writing have thus far made 
the abstract statement of truths almost untranslatable. 

So it comes about that some things may be known of 

‘the wisdom of the Egyptians’’ by inference, but 

not much by direct teaching of the Egyptians them- 

selves. The distinguished German Egyptologist, Pro- 
fessor Erman, now believes that he has been able to 
gather from a stele from Thebes, now at Berlin (together 





with some other sources considered along with it), 
some of the religious beliefs concerning the god Ra. 
There is a wide-spread notion, all too prevalent still 
among Christian people, concerning other people than 
themselves, that personal afflictions are divine pun- 
ishments direct from God because of particular sins 
in the person afflicted. Bad friends, from the days 
of Job onward, have preached this doctrine. The 
broader meaning of affliction and of the compassion 
of God, which is not absent even from his afflicting 
hand, is too often lost sight of. These old Egyptians, 
according to Professor Erman, did much better than 
some people of greater opportunities to-day. 

The god Ra is represented as by nature gracious 
and kindly, especially toward the humble, but as an- 


tagonistic to the proud and wicked, as God is known: 


in the teaching of Christianity to-day ;: a very high 
and holy idea of God. If ever the theology of ancient 
Egypt is thoroughly understood, we must not be sur- 
prised to find much of the truth in that «‘ wisdom of 
the Egyptians’’ in which Moses was learned. In fact, 
the presence of great truths here and there, and of 
much glimmering of truth everywhere, as in heathen 
systems of the ancient world, is a necessary certifica- 
tion of the reality of an early revelation. It is in- 
credible that such an early revelation could exist 
without those who went far away from it still retain- 
ing some traces of its existence, 

Professor Adolph Erman, Sitz. Berl. Akad., 1911, pp. 
1086-1110. 


Stone Monuments of Unbelief 


T WADY MAGHARA in the Sinai Peninsula, 
where are the turquoise mines of the ancient 
Egyptians, Professor Petrie (‘‘ Researches in 

Sinai’’) found the remains of the stone huts of the 
workmen still in a fair state of preservation. The 
mines were worked by various’ Pharaohs from the 
time of Sneferu of the third dynasty, almost at the 
beginning of dynastic Egypt, until far down the stream 
of Egyptian history. It is impossible to say exactly 
when the work ceased, or if ever. In fact, it still goes 
on. Among the best preserved of these remains are 
some of the huts of the workmen or soldiers of Snef- 
eru, which may be identified by readable inscriptions. 
They are perhaps the oldest dwelling-houses known 
anywhere in the world, unless perchance it be at the 
recently discovered Bismya in Babylonia. 

It is not of these stone huts of the Egyptians that I 
wish to speak. I have only called attention to these 
which are identified by readable inscriptions in order, 
by means of them, to prepare the credulity of the 
reader for other remains of stone structures in that 
same desert of Sinai from a period nearly two thou- 
sand years later, concerning which we have account 
in the Bible, but which bear no inscriptions. The 
identification of the older ruins makes reasonable the 
identification of these in the same region, but of so 
much later date. In Numbers (10 and 11) we learn 
that the Israelites camped at Kibroth-Hattaavah, so 
called from the events which took place there. It 
was three days’ journey from Sinai. There the peo- 
ple lusted and the Lord smote them, and there per- 
ished a great number whose graves were left a memo- 
rial by the way in the wilderness of the Exodus. Pro- 
fessor Hoskins of Beirut, in his recent research jour- 
ney over the route of the Exodus, describes this place 
and most emphatically confirms the identification 
made by Professor Palmer many years ago. It is 
exactly the right distance from Sinai, on the natural, 
easy and almost only possible way out in the direction 
in which the Israelites went. The location is a high, 
smooth plateau of such a character as never to invite 
a permanent population which might destroy remains 
of ancient times. Here are to be seen thousands of 
heaps of stone such as are used all over this region of 
Sinai to mark graves. The only thing lacking in the 
chain of evidence to connect these with the graves of 
Israel is the actual examination of the graves and the 
recovery of the evidence to be found with the bodies 
themselves. Until this region is under some more 
efficient police surveillance, explorers must be ex- 
cused from digging their own graves by disturbing 
those of other people. Until that time we must rest 
content with the great probability that among the 
humble graves of this lonely cemetery one may stand 
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among the monuments of such tragic unbelief and 
defiance of God as resulted in lust. 

Verily there are ‘‘ sermons in stones.’’ The deso- 
lateness of the ruins of ancient Babylon reminds us 
of the words of the prophet against that haughty city 
consigning it to be the habitation of owls and jackals. 
A few broken stones mark the pride of Tyre, for 
which she has become a ‘‘ place for the spreading of 
nets."’ The ruins of the Alhambra commemorate 
the vain, fanatical hope of the Moor to trample the 
Cross in the dust and raise the Crescent in triumph 
over it. The wrecks of all the ancient civilizations 
lie strewn along the pathway of human history as 
warning monuments on the approach toward the 
kingdom of the King of whose kingdom ‘* there is no 
end.’’ And what conscientious soul is there who 
does not see along the pathway of his own life the 
monuments of failure and unbelief and disobedience, 
the ‘‘ graves of lust."’ 

Franklin E. Hoskins, From the Nile to Nebo, pp. 
271-275. 


Another King David 


ISMYA, or the Lost City of Adab, sounds quite 
romantic, and has about it indeed something of 
the quality of mystery fiction, like ‘‘ King Solo- 

mon's Mines.’’ Archeologists are learning some 
things about getting people to read what they write, 
and are making the voice of antiquity to speak not in 
an unknown tongue, but in the language of the popu- 
lace, and get hearing. This strange title does not de- 
ceive, for the account is as interesting as the name. 
It is a careful and thoroughly scientific presentation 
of some of the wonders of Babylonian discovery. 

The name David is one of the orphan names of the 
Bible and of antiquity, or at least it has been so. The 
name has seemed like the official characteristics of 
Melchizedek, ‘‘ without father, without mother, and 
without descent.’’ There was no other King David 
known, and no one knew whence the name came, 
though there has been some speculation about an 
Egyptian origin. But here is a statue of a King David 
(Da Udu, almost the exact pronunciation of the name 
in the Orient to-day) in the early Babylonian history of 
that far away time when probably there reigned that 
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dynasty to which the Bible ascribes Nimrod. It was 
at a time when the race and language of the people 
of Babylonia were very different from those of the 
Hebrews or any other Semitic people. Assyriologists 
differ somewhat about the reading of this name, but a 
strong case is presented for David. 

More important than the name is the civilization of 
the times of this great king. The cuneiform writing 
in the inscription upon this statue, and in other in- 
scriptions found in the same stratum of history, is 
from the time when the pictorial character of the 
origin of the cuneiform writing was still perfectly ap- 
parent. This has been very strongly argued hereto- 
fore, but these inscriptions must overcome any re- 
maining skepticism on the subject. The beginning 
of this system of writing was evidently pictures as in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing. Later this picto- 
rial character was almost absolutely lost, as any one 
can see from the cuneiform inscriptions. 


* * * 


HE evident approach toward the beginning of the 
cuneiform system of writing noted above does 
not indicate, however, a crude state of civiliza- 

tion, but rather the reverse. The passing away of 
the pictorial character of the writing denotes a devel- 
opment, through practise and necessity, of a more 
cursive and rapid method of writing. In keeping 
with this idea of the advancement of the people at 
that period is the art of this King David's time. This 
statue of the king is no grotesque crudity, but a work 
of art done in marble, in the round, with the arms 
free from the body. Perhaps it is, as Dr. Banks 
claims, the oldest statue of such artistic character yet 
found anywhere inthe world. Along with this statue, 
and manifestly belonging to the same civilization, 
were many other objects of art and utility, seemingly 
of as good a character as might be found in the ruins 
of many of the temples and palaces of present-day 
civilization. It must always be kept in mind that ob- 
jects found in ruins are usually only such as have 
been lost or overlooked. 

Edgar James Banks, in Bismya, or the Lost City of 
Adab. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Lives Made Over at Northfield Schools 


By W. R. Moody 





A hundred million souls is a careful estimate of the number that heard the gospel message from 


the lips and pen of D. L. Moody during his lifetime. 
body was laid away are the buildings of the Northfield schools for boys and girls. 


Within sight of the hill where Moody’s 
These sketches 


of lives that the schools have touched show how that marvelous soul-winner is still at work, and 
how the number of his spiritual children is growing. 


| N ESTABLISHING the Northfield Schools it was 
the purpose of my father to help self-reliant young 
men and young women in their struggle to secure 
an education. It is now thirty years since the schools 
were established, and approximately ten thousand 
young men and young women have availed themselves 
of the privileges which have been here offered. The 
courage, perseverance, and indomitable energy which 
has been displayed in certain instances have demon- 
strated that this class is one in whose behalf it is a 
privilege to labor. 


On His First Railroad Trip 


There was the case of young T——. He came to 
Mount Hermon inthe earlier days of the school, when 
younger boys were taken. A public school teacher 
in brooklyn had become interested in him, and felt 
that there were latent in the little Irish boy greater 
possibilities than would ever be realized in the re- 
stricted environments of a city tenement. The parents 
did not share the teacher's ideals for their boy, and 
it seemed wise, therefore, that he should leave his 
home to secure better educational advantages, and in 
changed surroundings. 

The application for admission was received, and 
full instructions were sent to the boy for the journey 
to Mount Hermon from New York. Although twelve 
years of age, he had never been in a railway train, 
and the journey was fraught with a good deal of in- 
terest. His teacher brought him to the Grand Central 
Station, and placed him in the care of the conductor, 
who, in turn, seated him with a passenger going to 
Springfield. At New Haven this passenger left the 
train to secure a hurried lunch, and did not get back 
in time ; the train went off without him, and the little 


Irish boy journeyed on to Springfield with an increased 
sense of loneliness, as his only traveling companion 
had deserted him. 

At Springfield a change had to be made for the train 
for Mount Hermon, and the little fellow trudged across 
the station into the waiting train for the north. Not 
being accustomed to railway traveling, he saw no 
reason why he should not occupy a certain double 
seat, although certain wraps had been placed there to 
make sure of a reservation, so he seated himself com- 
fortably with his bag. Soon a lady entered the train 
and saw this little boy in ber seat. She sat down by 
him and began talking with him, and then, noticing 
the tag upon his hand-bag, on which were inscribed 
his name and ‘* Mount Hermon Boys’ School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass.,’’ a conversation followed, in which 
the lady said that she was from Northfield, and knew 
the school well. The child began to inquire as to the 
character of Mr. Moody, of whom he had heard, and 
the lady replied that he would soon see him for him- 
self, for he was then occupying the seat which Mr. 
Moody had reserved, and the lady who was talking to 
him was Mr. Moody's wife. 

The history of this boy in Mount Hermon, like 
many another, was a constant struggle to make ends 
meet. When he graduated he was encouraged to 
carry on his studies at Amherst, and four years later 
he graduated, having won distinctive honors in lit- 
erary work. From there he went through a theolog- 
ical seminary, after which he was. ready for his life- 
work. He explained to friends that since he had 
always been the recipient of so many favors, he felt 
that he would like to make some return for the bless- 
ing which he had received, and wanted to offer his 
life for the home mission field. There followed a 
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ministry in Everett, Washington, which was richly 
blessed in every way. 

In the meantime this young man had sought: out 
his mother, and, while working his way through col- 
lege, had been able to help her also. In his new 
field of labor his mother accompanied him to the 
west, and it was his unspeakable joy to receive his 
own mother into the fellowship of his church as the 
first fruits of his labors. When Everett was no longer 
a pioneer town, and could not be termed a home mis- 
sionary district, our young friend again applied for a 
field of greater difficulty, preferring to endure hardship 
as a good soldier in pioneer work. He was sent later 
to Alaska, and it was only when the health of a little 
child that had been given him necessitated his leaving 
this field of labor that he returned to the States. He 
is now an earnest and devoted worker in a church in 
New York State. 


From a Freight Train to Harvard 

M was cash boy in one of the large dry goods 
stores in the Middle West. He had read somewhere 
about Mount Hermon Boys’ School, and that an op- 
portunity was given for boys of limited means to avail 
themselves of educational advantages. One day he 
noticed that the floor-walker had made a grammatical 
error in some order that he had given. This stimu- 
lated the boy to secure an education, lest he should 
become as slovenly and careless in his speech as his 
superior. He was one of those plucky, persistent 
young fellows who seem bound to succeed. He had 
no money, but that did not hinder him from starting 
from the western city for Mount Hermon Boys’ School. 
He traveled in any way he could, sometimes, I fear, 
availing himself of freight trains, and beating his way 
like a tramp. Occasionally he had to find employment 
somewhere to earn enough money to fill his larder, and 
then he would start on again, until in midsummer he 
arrived at Mount Hermon on a late train at night. 

So begrimed was he by his journey that he did not 
care to present himself to the authorities in that con- 
dition, lest it should count againsthim. He has never 
told where he spent that night, but in the morning he 
sought out the principal of the school, who was then 
in his garden, and made known his purpose of attend- 
ing the school. The principal inquired if he had the 
necessary $100 for a year’s board and tuition. The 
young man answered that he had nothing, but that 
he could work.. ‘The remaining months‘of the summer 
he worked upon the school farm, and then each year 
during the holiday season he would work as oppor- 
tunity afforded. ag 

Harvard University followed upon Mount Hermon 
School, and there the same diligence and persistence 
in work secured a scholarship and brought scholastic 
honors. To-day. he is in his home city, whence he 
came to Mount Hermon ten years ago, but he has re- 
turned now to fill an important and responsible posi- 
tion in connection with one of the largest industrial 
corporations in this country. 


A Reckless Sailor Boy 

Estradia was a Peruvian. He had never known his 
father or his mother, and his earliest recollections of 
childhood were of serving before the mast on sailing 
vessels, He was just a reckless sailor boy, with no 
thought for the future, and no high ideals. He had 
been with some companions on shore leave, and re- 
turned to his ship showing the evidences of dissi- 
pation. 

The captain of the vessel upon which he served 
called him aside the next day and sought to awaken 
the boy’s ambition. He told him that if he continued 
in the course upon which he had started he would 
never amount to anything, but that he had it in him 
to make a man of himself. That phrase, ‘‘ Making 
a man of himself,’’ seemed to awaken the boy, and 
years afterward he testified that in all his previous 
history he had never had any one give any evidence of 
personal interest in him. It was just this personal 
solicitation in his behalf and this challenge to make 
a man of himself which awakened his ambition. 

His. new-found friend, the captain, began lessons 
with the boy and taught him to read, and the intellect 
so long stifled, when oncé aroused, gave exceptional 
promise. On landing from the vessel in San Francisco 
he received his discharge, and there learned in some 
way about Mount Hermon Boys’ School and the edu- 
cational opportunities given to boys who had not had 
a chance before. He took a vessel to New York and 
there made application for acceptance at the school. 

From the very first he impressed his teachers with 
his remarkable gifts. He seemed like ahother Elihu 
Burritt. He would have been, we feel sure, a man of 
great usefulness had his life been spared, but during 
his second year at Mount Hermon, following an attack 
of measles, he developed a severe cough. It was a 
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case of rapid consumption, and he lived only -a-few 
weeks after the first attack of measles. Upon his 
death-bed he called for the principal of the school, 
and told him that during those weeks at Mount Her- 
mon he had learned something of what Christianity 
meant from the spirit which had been shown him by 
teachers and students, and he wished to know if it 
would be permissible for him to be taken into the fel- 
lowship of the little school church before his death. A 
meeting of the church committee was called, and he 
was baptized and accepted into the church upon his 
death-bed, taking his first communion only a few days 
before entering into the life beyond, It was found 
that the small balance which he had saved to use for 
the completion of his education was left in his will for 
the church into the fellowship of which he had en- 
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tered;» It'was another case of a boy who had never 


“had a chance,’” but who was eager and ambitious 


when finally one came. 


Out of the African Bush 


Anthropologists are wont to tell us that it takes 
several generations to develop a savage’s intellect. 
I suppose they would confess that there are excep- 
tions to this rule. It would be their only escape in 
the matter of W——. In talking with one of our 
teachers the other day, he asked me if I knew this 
student. I replied that I knew who he was, but little 
about his history. Hethen told me something of the 
boy's early life. Ten years ago he was literally in 
the bush in eastern Liberia. His parents are to-day 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Clinic Plan for I9I3 


By Hugh Cork, General Secretary of the Illinois Sunday School Association 





Have you had as much success as you would like in observing Easter Day, Children’s Day, and 
other “ special days " in your Sunday-school? To get at the real meaning of these days, and to 
show how to use them in strengthening the regular school work, will be the purpose of the “ Sun- 


day-school Clinic” during 1913. 


Mr. Cork, who was the efficient Chief-of-Staff of the specialists 


who analyzed the work of ten successful schools last year, will direct this study of Special Days. 
He tells here about the plan, and shows what each “ special day " should stand for. 


Y OLD college professor in addressing our class 
said, ‘‘ Young people, know something about 
everything, but aim to know everything about 

something.’’ The specialist is in demand because a 
subject will not be fully appreciated without stressing 
it. A commercial concern with many articles for sale 
sells more of each by now and again making one and 
another ‘‘leaders.’’ An increased interest in the 
whole is aroused by a clear understanding of the value 
of a part. Why should not the Sunday-school follow 
this example? Atmosphere is often already created 
for the-emphasis of many subjects. Why not utilize 
it by the appointment of ‘‘special days,’’ when a 
particular truth in all its significance shall be set forth 
with appropriate exercises ? 

With the aid of a number of specialists, we have 
planned-to analyze eleven different schools, each of 
which has been fairly successful in carrying out a 
helpful program for a special day. These studies will 
be undertaken far enough in advance to be suggestive 
to readers of the Times for the same special days this 

ear. 
: The probable order of the articles will be as fol- 
lows’: 


February, Easter Day. 
March, Mothers’ Day. 
April, Children’s Day. 


July, Rally Day. 

August, Missionary Day. 

September, ‘Temperance Day. 

May, Patriotic Day. October, ‘Thanksgiving Day. 

June, Home Dept. Day. November, Christmas Day. 
December, Decision Day. 


As we believe nothing, not even a special day pro- 
gram, should ordinarily interfere with the lesson 
period, we shall, as far as possible, show what can be 
done in forty-five minutes of a school’s session, leav- 
ing the thirty-minute lesson period intact. 

No day should be specially designated except it be 
for the purpose of doing some ordinary work in an 
extraordinary way, therefore, it is well to place the 
planning and carrying out of these plans in the hands 
of a ‘‘Special Day Committee.’’ This committee 
should work out every detail weeks before the cele- 
bration, 

Let us look more closely to find the real meaning 
of these days we are to consider : 

Easter Day.—On this day when Easter bonnets 
and fine broadcloth are exhibited for the first time ; 
when Easter lilies and potted plants make the room 
beautiful and the air fragrant; when beautifully dressed 
children say their ‘* pieces,’’ to the great joy of their 
rélatives and friends, it is easy to miss the great truth 
which named the day and concerning which the apos- 
tle writes: ‘‘If Christ be not risen, then is our faith 
vain.'’ Therefore, whatever the program, let there 
ring in speech, recitation, and song, the great truth 
of a risen Christ. If rightly taught, such hymns as 
‘«Jesus Christ is Risen To-day’’ and ‘‘I Know that 
my Redeemer Lives'’ may bring a great blessing. 

Mothers’ Day.—In this age of growing irreverence, 
when many children without serious thought allude 
to her who bore them as ‘‘the old woman,"’ a day in 
the Sunday-school to arouse a greater appreciation of 


her who has done more for the race than any other is 
very timely. If each pupil, young and old, in the 
school is led to do some kind act for his mother, to 
serve other mothers if she has gone ; if every mother 
in the congregation can be brought to Sunday-school 
that day ; if the white carnations are in evidence, and 
a special order of service such as The Sunday School 
Times publishes is used, every mother's heart will be 
glad and every son and daughter-will better understand 
the sacred meaning of motherhood. 

Children’s Day.—While most Sunday-schools are 
almost entirely made up of children, and in a sense 
every Sunday is ‘‘Children’s Day,’’ it was a happy 
thought that set aside the second Sunday in June, 
that fragrant month of blooming flowers, as ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Day,’’ when special emphasis shall be placed 
upon the beauty, importance, and promise of child- 
life. Children’s Day had its origin the day the Mas- 
ter with his disciples ‘‘ placed a child in his midst.’’ 
The real purpose he set forth in these words : ‘‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me.’’ 

It is very necessary that a school plan wisely for 
this day, else it will come to be a mere show of pretty 
faces and dresses, ‘‘speaking pieces,’’ and rivalries 
with accompanying jealousies, It can be made a real 
spiritual uplift, so that teachers and parents will re- 
joice together that God said to them, ‘‘ Take this child 
and train him for me.’’ 

Patriotic Day.-—lf the Sunday-school is teaching 
anything it is teaching patriotism, for piety and patri- 
otism are inseparable. The foes of our country are 
more active than ever before. Unless the rising 
generation shall be well taught the lessons of love of 
God it will be true with us as it has ever been true 
with the nations of the past, forgetting the community 
interest, we shall forget God and be destroyed. ‘‘In- 
asmuch as ye did it (not) unto the least of these ye 
did it (not) unto me,”’ 

Let the opening exercises of the school, the Sunday 
before the national holiday, be full of patriotic songs, 
statements of the right sort from great statesmen, and 
prayers for those to whom the departments of govern- 
ment have been entrusted, and this will make a large 
contribution toward making our land ‘bright with 
freedom’ s holy light.’’ 

Home Department Day.—lf all the present mem- 
bers of the Protestant churches of this country were 
enrolled in our Sunday-schools, the enrolment would 
be nearly thirty millions for North America instead of 
seventeen millions. To the Home Department we 
must look largely for this result. A Home Depart- 
ment Day. in the Sunday-school, where every home 
department: member who can come is in attendance, 
where a special exercise on Bible study in the home 
is used, will do much toward this end. An appro- 
priate sermon at the morning church service this same 
day will add impetus to the movement. Let this 
niotto be in evidence throughout the program, ‘‘ The 
Home is God's first and holiest school.’’ 

Rally Day.—After the summer vacation is over and 
the members of the school are back in their accus- 
tomed places, an ‘‘everybody present’’ day is a good 
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move. This ought to come not Yater than the last 
Sunday in September, and if ever the music and ex- 
ercises are more inspiring on any one Sunday it should 
be on this. The ‘school spirit,"’ if there has been 
any, should be fully aroused. The policy of the year 
should be strongly set forth, No matter how happy 
the vacation time has been abroad let this session of 
the Sunday-school impress the thought, ‘‘ There is no 
place like home.’* 

Missionary Day.—To give the Sunday-school a 
missionary vision is to bring very much nearer the 
day ‘‘when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea.’’ A missionary 
program in which a map is displayed showing where 
the mission stations, home and foreign, are located 
will be of great interest. In some schools, the first 
Sunday in each month is Missionary Day, when sta- 
tions and missionaries are individually presented. If 
each Sunday-school would get a live missionary vision 
the ‘‘ evangelization of the world in this generation"’ 
would soon be an accomplished fact. 

Temperance Day.—This is a time when we are 
striving for temperance energetically through legisla- 
tion. Have we forgotten that to get a law may be 
easy, but to enforce it is another thing, and the harder 
of the two? Sentiment for law enforcement is greatly 
needed now, but will be needed more later as more 
laws come. Let Temperance Sunday bristle with in- 
spiration. Fine exercises can be secured. To such 
an exercise used in its Sunday-schools West Virginia 
owes much for her recent prohibition victory. Always 
make pledge-signing a part of Temperance Sunday 
‘*for love of God and country."’ 

Thanksgiving Day.—In this land of plenty, where 
the prevalent desire is for more, the Sunday before the 
national Thanksgiving Day should have special exer- 
cises at the opening of the Sunday-school session. If 
the room were decorated with the products of the soil, 
it might take on the nature of a ‘‘ harvest home"’ 
celebration. Whatever the program, let the thought 
of the Psalmist be uppermost, ‘‘O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth for- 
ever.”’ 

Christmas Day.—God's love prompted his greatest 
Gift to the earth, which is celebrated on this day ; 
therefore, the central thought of this celebration 
should be ‘‘loving.’’ The motive for right giving is 
love. ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son,’’ Hence the thought that 
while ‘* you can give without loving you cannot love 
without giving’’ should find expression in some prac- 
tical giving activities. Omit from the exercises, even 
on the week-day, the myth idea of Santa Claus. Let 
every statement, song and prayer ring with the echo 
of the angels’ song, ‘‘ Peace on earth; good-will 
toward mén."’ 

Decision Day.—The first aim of the Sunday-school 
is to bring the pupil into loving and obedient relations 
with Jesus Christ. This, together with development 
of character and training for service, should be the 
object of each lesson. Yet the fact is many teachers 
plant and cultivate and cultivate and plant without 
putting in the sickle to reap the ripened grain. 
Timidity on the part of the teacher, and more so on 
the part of the scholar, keeps them both from speak- 
ing of the most important work of the class. A day 
set aside, with careful planning for it and faithful 
preparation on the part of the officers and teachers up 
to it, will make it easy for any teacher to talk frankly 
with the class on personal salvation, and make it 
easier for the pupils to make the good confession. If 
prayerfully undertaken, such a day may be made a 
Pentecost for the whole school. The greatest revival 
the Church has ever seen is yet to come, and the 
evangelists will be our Sunday-school teachers as soon 
as they are ready to ‘‘wait at Jerusalem"’ until en- 
dowed with power from on high. The advantage of 
this plan will be that the evangelist who brought the 
pupil to Christ will remain to build up the disciple 
in Christ. A special day rightly planned will start 
such a work as this, and the Lord will open the win- 
dows and pour out blessings upon such endeavors. 

Results to Strive For.—Each Special Day should 
be made to fit into the lesson-period of the school, 
and only in exceptional cases should the lesson be 
omitted. No day should be celebrated without a 
clear conception of the objective for which the day 
has been designated. Deep and lasting impressions 
should be made, and to do this special care should be 
taken in making out the program. We hope to pre- 
sent, from six weeks to two months before each cele- 
bration time, the clinical study of a particular school’ s 
celebration in carrying out the above ideas. Like the 
feast days of Israel, may these be aids to us in com- 
fort and strength in these modern times. 

CHICAGO. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


F ALL competitive sports possibly none requires 
such thorough training as is needed for the 
crews of the eight-oared shells that row the 

annual University races on the courses at Pough- 
keepsie or at New London or in England on the 
Thames. The race is not rowed until June, and it 
lasts but little over twenty minutes, but the prepara- 
tion for that race begins at least six months before. 
In different universities they follow varying methods, 
but in general the one aim is to so develop heart, 
lungs, skill, and muscles that they can endure a most 
terrific strain for just twenty minutes. The men 
begin in the gymnasium, and are made to take a run 
every day; then they must get on the rowing 
machine or in the tank and learn the stroke ; when 
spring comes they are put into a heavy barge and 
learn to row that ; later they sit in the long, narrow, 
frail, and speedy shell, and begin to actually row for 
speed. More than that, it requires at least one man, 
the stroke, who has had previous experience of years 
preceding. So all this preparation is made in order 
to stand a test of twenty minutes, Life is like that. 
The great tests come quick and are soon over, and 
we have absolutely no chance of winning if we have 
not a great store of reserve power saved up and 
ready for the crisis. So Noah's experience is typical 
of being ready for a test when it comes. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 


[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
Read carefully Dr. G. Frederick Wright’s article, 
‘Was the Fl a Universal Deluge?” on page 35 
of this issue. This presents in concise form the 
scientific evidence upon the Bible narrative. If the 
teacher is so fortunate as to have access to a Bible 
dictionary or encyclopedia that will give in full or in 
art the Chaldean account of the flood or some others, 
it will make a most interesting contrast to the pure 
and exalted narrative in Genesis. Noah’s perfect 
character is shown by Dr. ‘Thomas’ notes on verses 
6-11 and by Professor Clow’s fifth paragraph when 
he contrasts it with the violence and degeneracy of 
men in the fourth paragraph. The cause of that 
degeneracy is that men did not walk with God (para- 
graph 3). Dr. Gray’s article sketches the progress of 
civilization toward ‘the first climax of sin.” The 
fact that the flood that Genesis describes did not 
cover the entire globe is pointed out in Dr. Thomas’ 
note on verse 19 andin Dr, Gray's last paragraph. But 
in connection with this read Dr. Wright’s statements, 
Dr. Thomas’ notes on verses 10 and 15 give useful 
information about the persons in the ark and the size 
of the structure, and his note on chapter 7: 11 is 
ben one re Dr. Mackie gives very inter- 
esting Oriental traditions about the flood period. 
Coming now to the moral lessons, observe that sug- 
gested in ‘‘ Getting Started in Class,” and in Profes- 
sor Clow's second, sixth, and seventh paragraphs. 
Many teachers have been asking what useful book 
they could find for help on these Genesis lessons. In 
the issue of December 28 an article entitled, ‘‘ What 
Books Shall We Use on Genesis?” names many 
books in different fields, with a brief comment as to 
their character. 


The Class in Session 

The earth must have been very corrupt and vio- 
lent indeed to move God to such extreme measures 
as he took. If it was worse than it is now it must 
have been indescribable. But God is just, and Noah 
reaped the benefit of his allegiance tohim. Noah 
was righteous and perfect; he walked with God. He 
had been for many years surrounded by corruption, 
and he had kept himself clean, He was clean before 
any danger appeared, and so he came safely through 
the crisis. God took Noah into his confidence, and 
showed him what was to come, and told him what 
he must do to prepare for the future. Thereisa 
great lesson of practical, everyday faith here. 
Noah was told to do something that seemed un- 
reasonable. He was told to do some thing that cost 
him time, money, and reputation. Nothing could 
seem more bootless than to build that great ship on 
dry land for a flood that seemed incredible. But 
the many years’ labor on that ark saved Noah and 
his loved ones. Like prayer and Christian exercises 


of all sorts that seem so unreal to natural reason, 
yet when we come to the hour of temptation, the 
hour of great sorrow, and the great judgment beyond, 
these things that the godless laugh at prove to be the 
ark that floats us where others are sunk. 


Read Genesis 6 and 7 


9 These are the generations of Noah. Noah wasarighteous 
man, and ' perfect in his generations : Noah walked with God 
1o And Noah begat three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 
tr And the earth was corrupt before God, and the earth was 
filled with violence. 12 And God saw the earth, and, behuld, 
it m9 corrupt ; for all flesh had corrupted their way upon the 
earth, 


7 : 11 In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, on the seventeenth day of the month, on the same day 
were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened. 12 And the rain was upon 
the earth forty days and forty nights. P 

13 In the selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah's wife, and the three 
wives of his sons with them, into the ark ; 14 they, and every 
beast after its kind, and all the cattle after their kind, and 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
its kind, and every bird after its kind, every bird of every 
2sort. 15 And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and 
two of all flesh wherein is the breath of life. 16 And they that 
went in, went in male and female of all flesh, as God com- 
manded him: and Jehovah shut himin, 17 And the flood 
was forty days upon the earth ; and the waters increased, and 
bare up the ark, and it was lifted up above the earth. 18 And 
the waters prevailed, and increased greatly upon the earth ; 
and the ark went upon the face of the waters. 19 And the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ; and all the high 
mountains that were under the whole heaven were covered. 
20 Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; and the 
mountains were covered. 2r And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth, both birds, and cattle, and beasts, and every 
S creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth and every man: 
22 all in whose nostrils was the breath of the spirit of life, of 
all that was on the dry land, died. 23 * And every living thing 
was 5destroyed that was upon the face of the ground, both 
man, and cattle, and creeping things, and birds of the hea- 
vens ; and they were 5 destroyed from the earth: and Noah 
only was left, and they that were with him in the ark. 24 And 
the waters prevailed upon the earth a hundred and fifty days. 


1 Or, dlameless * Heb. wing. % Or, swarming thing that swarm- 
eth * Or, And he destroyed every iiving thing © Heb. dlotted out. 


The American Revision copyright, igor by Thomas Nelson and Sous 


4 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Verse 9.—Who was Noah? What does ‘‘ perfect ’’ 
mean in this verse? What is the significance of ‘* genera- 
tions’’ as used here? In what sense had Noah ‘ walked 
with God’’? (Thomas; Clow, 5; Gray, 4; Class in Ses- 
sion, I.) E 

Verse 10.—Is there any significance in the names that 
were given to Noah’s three sons ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 14.—What is ‘‘ gopher wood ’’? (‘Thomas.) 

Verse 15.—What was the size of the ark? (Thomas; 
Gray, 5.) 

7: 11.—How may the very long life of Noah be ac- 
counted for? What are meant by the phrases ‘‘ the win- 
dows of heaven ’’ and * the fountains of the great deep ’’? 
What month is mentioned here ? (Thomas; Gray, 7; Class 
in Session, 3.) 

Verse 13.— What time is meant by ‘‘ the selfsame day ’’ ? 
(Thomas. ) ; 

Verse 14.—Does this mean that Noah took with him 
into the ark some of every species of beast and bird then 
known ? (Thomas; Gray, 5 ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 16.—In what way did ‘‘ Jehovah shut him in’’? 
(Thomas ; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 19.—Does this indicate that the flood was univer- 
sal over the whole world? (Thomas; Gray, 8; Class in 
Session, 2.) 

Verse 20.—How much is a cubit in our measure? 
(Thomas. ) 
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There are some hard questions about the ark. Was 
there only one window? ‘The Revised Version says 
alight. Why could it not have been an open space 
between the sides of the vessel and the-root, running 
clear around the boat? Did the flood cover all the 
earth? Remember that Genesis speaks in figurative 
language, just as you do, and as Christ did. Scarce 
any scholar thinks that the flood covered more than 
sufficient territory to erase the population of the then 
inhabited earth. This settles to a great extent the 
question of the animals. Noah’s family could not 
prosper after the flood was over without cattle and 
draught animals, and they needed birds to scatter 
seeds, bees to fertilize plants, and beasts that act as 
scavengers. God is always mindful of details, espe- 
cially the details of our physical necessities, when we 
are in the line of his wishes. Noah’s family was 
saved with him, and all the animals that they should 
need. Do not marvel at the flood being a possibility. 
Three days’ rain once stopped every railroad leading 
out of Philadelphia, and when one remembers that 
enough water is suspended in clouds all the time to 
cover the earth three feet deep, one can imagine what 








LESSON 5. FEBRUARY 2. THE FLOOD 


Genesis 6 : 9-22; 7: 11-24. Commit Genesis 7 : 12-14 
Golden Text: The wages of sin is death ; bnt the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.--Romans 6 : 23 








it would mean if it were all to fall on one section of 
land, and remember, too, that the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, which means water from 
beneath as well as from above, In the hour of crisis 
Noah was prepared, but his preparation was the fruit 
of many years of faith 

Noah's great age need give one notrouble. Read 
Dr. Thomas’ note on this. So everything was done 
just as God commanded, and God shut the door. He 
shut Noah in to keep him and his safe, and he shuts 
out the smothering water and the corrupting evil of 
human degenerates. And so it all came to pass— 
life within and death without. Shun the sacrilegious 
tendency to take lightly these Old Testament narra- 
tives. ‘This God who sent the flood is the same God 
who sent his Son to save sinners. He has not changed 
between that day and Calvary and your day. his 
is the kind of God heis. ‘Thisis what he thinks of sin, 
and this is the way he cares for those who trust in him. 


The Lesson Summary 


How often Jesus repeated the admonition urging 
us to watch and be ready, lest temptation find us a 
ready victim when it comes! ‘This is wonderfully 
illustrated in the great great crisis of Noah’s life. 
He passed through it safely because he was ready 
for it when it came. Faith that does not express 
itselt in acts of preparation for those things in life 
that are not seen is a pale anemic sort of thing after 
all. It is not enough to believe that God is good. 
must believe that it is good to do what God says, 
even if I cannot see the outcome, It is a picture of 
the smothering floods that overtake all of us. That 
isa very rare life indeed that is not visited by tragedy, 
false friends, deception, shocking evil and endless 
temptations. ‘Subtle, persistent, cruel, these come at 
some time to nearly all of us, and the cold hand of 
death is laid on first one and then another about us, 
and at last it will be laid on usalso, The flood will 
come to each of us in its own form, and shall we have 
an ark ready, a heart fortified, a character vigorous 
and pure enough to float us safely past it ? 


Questions for Class Use 

Mr. Wells’ article is rich in questions that can be 
adapted to any class. 

1. What was the cause of human degeneracy ? 

‘2. How did Noah walk with God? 

3. How many times is that word ‘‘violence’’ 
this sixth chapter ? 

4. Why did God save Noah? 

5. Why did he save Noah’s family? 

6. Why were the animals saved ? 

7. In what ways did Noah exhibit faith ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Violent actions spring out of that sort of mind that is 
described in verse 6; every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually. 

The evil men drag down their loved ones with them and 
the good men save theirs in their own salvation. 

God is never careless of the details of the comfort of his 
chosen ones. If for some good reason comfort is lacking, 
be sure that he knows it. 

Peter describes Noah as a preacher of righteousness, 
Whenever a man elects to live a life of faith he does be- 
come in effect a preacher of righteousness. Every good 
life preaches continually. 

When God gives a definite plan he means that we shall 
fulfil it just as accurately. If he says a cubit it does not 
mean a cubit and a quarter. 

And Noah did according 'to all that Jehovah commanded 
him, Promises will not do and procrastination will not 
save us, but he that doeth is the one that shall know. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Gen. 8: 1 tog: 17.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. ‘The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

The idea of a covenant a pledge between God as 
Father and ruler and man as child and subject is 
characteristic of the Christian faith. This conception 
of God is found only in the Bible. Thus only in the 
Scriptures do we find the story of a cevenant that 
God makes with man. 

1. Why did Noah offer a sactifice as the first act upon 
leaving the ark ? 

2. Set down God’s promises in 9: 8-18. 

3- Set down in order the various directions given to 
Noah in chapter 9: I to 7. 

4. See if you can discover in the lesson : 

A contract that does not need a notary ‘to attest it. 
A bow that doesn’t need any arrow. 

A bright spot on a dark day. 

A partner who does not forget. 


Evansron, ILL. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 2 (Gen 6 : 9-22; 7: 11-24) 


Judgment and Mercy 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


sc UT Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.” 

That sentence sets the significances of the 

story of the flood in their true light. Weare 
tempted to think only of judgment in this destroying 
storm. But the word *‘grace,” first found here in 
the Scriptures, emphasizes the mercy which rejoices 
against judgment. Keeping this thought in mind, 
we can give a due place and a right interpretation to 
all the details. 

The purpose of the flood was partly to extirpate 
evildoers and cleanse the world from their sin, and 
partly to make a new beginning. The interest does 
not lie so much in the outpour of the waters as in the 
making of the oblong barge,—that ark which is the 
first type of Christ. God's thought for the door, 
which he himself shuts, suggests his providential 
care. His command to make a single window, which 
could be opened heavenward and become an oratory, 
indicates his remembrance of Noah's spiritual need. 
The preservation of the animals discloses the gracious 
purpose yet in store. The keeping of watch and 
ward over his own while they drift on the waste of 
waters emphasizes the truth that Noah had found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord. 

We mark here, to begin with, ¢he inevitable degen- 
eration of man left to himself. That is the truth writ- 
ten large in these brief records of human life since 
. the fall. The course of human history had become an 
almost unchecked descent of iniquity. Man had lost 
‘ touch with God, and ‘‘every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart,” that is, his whole inner being, 
had Secome morally dark. That is a universal ex- 
' perience. It is written clearly in the history of every 
godless nation. It is repeated in the story of every 
wilful life. Every man who has lived through a 
dreary time of waywardness has known the awful 
certainty of this law of degeneration. To-day its 
truth is often ignored and contradicted. The fine 
word-spinning about the natural goodness of man, 
_ the religious theories which rely on the appeal to the 

unaided will, the confident assurance that if men had 
only a better environment they would rise to higher 
things, have all lost sight of this law of degeneration. 
‘‘ Except the Lord build the city they labour in vain 
that build it.” Only as men are kept by God will 
they find and persevere in the upward calling. 
This truth is here followed by its companion truth, 
that there is an inescapable penalty on corruption. 
.God is long-suffering, but there comes a point at 
which both his reaction against sin and the demand 
of his moral government call for judgment. That 
point is reached when corruption passes into rotten- 
ness, when sin has brought forth death, ‘* Where- 
soever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gath- 
ered together.” When a race, or a nation, or a city, 
or a man, has become a ‘‘carcase,” that is, a body of 
death and an offense to God and a peril to the moral 
health of the world, God sweeps them away. He 
buries them beneath a flood. He lets loose the furies 
of war and famine and pestilence. He sends forth 
his destroying fire. So here, when ‘‘all flesh had cor- 
rupted their way upon theearth,” when brutal violence 
and unnatural passions were openly indulged, God 
sent forth his destroying angels. In the same way 
he dealt with Sodom in its shameless licentiousness, 
and the Canaanites in their unspeakable degrada- 
tion, and Israel in its pitiful decline, and with Bab- 
lon and Athensand Rome. The truth written large 
in the story of nations has made the whole heavens 
glow with the light of the burning of their cities. It 
is as awful a tragedy in the case of a single God- 
forgetting profligate who is cast, rotten in body and 
soul, into an untimely and dishonored grave. 
But now our eyes are caught by ¢he white flower 
of a blameless life amidst evil surroundings. The 
rtrait of Noah is drawn as one of rare spiritual 
eauty. ‘‘A just man.” ‘‘ Upright in his genera- 
tions.” ‘‘He walked with God.” That picture is the 
more wonderful that it blooms in the midst of such 
unspeakable iniquity. Plainly it is possible to live 
a good life in a wicked world. The best of all things 
came out of Nazareth. Wecannot change our sur- 
roundings as we will. Few of us can live sheltered 
lives. But all of us can keep, as Noah did, our gar- 
ments unspotted from the world. Peter adds a sug- 
gestive touch when he calls Noah ‘‘a preacher of 
righteousness.” That is what every man of Noah’s 
spiritual beauty always becomes. Noah proclaimed 
to his generation the righteousness of God, even 
although the scoffer mocked him to his face. 
We reach the climax of this story in the truth ¢hat 
a daring act ts always the supreme expression of 
faith. This is what the New Testament marks as 
the shining grace in Noah. ‘By faith Noah... 
prepared an ark.” ‘That was the act which revealed 
Noah’s character to the men of his time. Noah’s car- 
penters have become a popular byword, but not only 
they, but all other men who looked on, had moments 
when they marveled at this act of faith in the unseen 
and to them the unknown God. It is always in some 
such act that a man’s faith is revealed. The stand 
taken by a youth among his scorning companions, 
the dishonest gain which a man in business refuses, 
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the going forth into a new life with many anxieties 
because it is in the way of God's commandments, are 
all climax hours in the life of faith. 
' « There is one last lesson which we should not neglect. 
That is the truth that after we have done the will 
of God we have need of patience. There is no 
oubt but that Noah found the months of drifting on 
the waters a severer strain than the days of building 
his ark. Would the rain never cease? Would the 
waters never assuage? Had his belief in God been 
only the creation of his fancy? Or would all his 
confident hopes be realized? These are the ques- 
tions which tormented Noah, so that he opened his 
window and sent out his win messengers. He 
learned to wait patiently for the Lord, and that is 
the last triumph of faith. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND, 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Section.—A new section begins at chapter 
6: 9 and extends to chapter 9:29. The period 
from Adam to Noah is almost wholly passed 

over, pores because there was nothing to record 
as to the progress of the Kingdom of God. Instead, by 
contrast, we have the solemn summary of the awful 

rogress of sin ; and now comes the method of God's 
judgment. The section should be studied as a whole, 
noticing the vividness, detail, and dignity. ‘There is 
nothing grotesque or unworthy, everything is sober 
and pure. The story of the Flood is quite incidental 
to the spiritual realities that arise out of the events. 
The narrative leads up to the covenant in chapter 9, 
which carries with it the new start of the human race. 
Modern criticism says that two narratives, or perhaps 
three, are interwoven here and are not placed side by 
side in excerpts as before. But it will be well to 
master the contents, first of all, and then it will be 
seen that there are no inconsistencies in the narrative 
as it stands, but only when it is divided. A most 
helpful account and discussion of criticism is now 
available in Dr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Reasonable Biblical 
Criticism,” page ro2 (The Sunday School Times Co., 
$1.50). Read also the article by Dr. G. Frederick 
Wright on page 35 of this issue. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Chapter 6: 9.—Noahk; Son of Lamech of the 
line of Seth (5 : 28-32).—Perfect; That is sincere, up- 
right, blameless ; no allusion to sinlessness.—/n Ais 
generations ; Not the same word as in the earlier part 
of the verse. This means his age, or contemporaries ; 
a circuit of years. The Hebrews reckon by genera- 
tions, though they gave these different lengths at 
different periods (see 15 : 16).— Walked with God: 
Like Enoch (5 : 24), the only two men of whom this is 
actually stated in Scripture. Compare walking be- 
fore God (17: 1), and after God (Deut. 13 : 4). 

Verse 10,—7hree sons: See 5:32. Japheth was 
eager | the oldest and Ham the youngest. Author- 
ities differ as to the meaning of the names: Shem 
meaning ‘‘name” or ‘‘ Fame”; Ham meaning ‘‘ hot” 
or ‘‘dark colored”; Japheth meaning ‘‘ spreading” 
or ‘‘ beautiful.” There may be some allusion to the 
races which subsequently sprang from them, though 


_they of course represent individual persons, 


Verse 14.—Gopher: The word only occurs here, 
and indicates some resinous tree, perhaps the cypress, 
which was used for ship-building, mummy cases, and 
coffins.—Rooms; Literally, ‘‘nests,” that is, com- 
partments, stalls into which the ark was divided. 

Verse 15.—TZhree hundred cubits: It is uncertain 


whether the ordinary cubit of eighteen inches or the. 


sacred cubit of twenty-one inches is here intended. 
If-the latter, the dimensions of the ark would be 525 
feet long, 8714 feet broad, 5214 feet high. If eighteen 
inches, the dimensions would be 450 « 75 X 45 feet. 
It has been pointed out that these dimensions corre- 
spond generally with the proportions found in mod- 
ern Atlantic liners and battleships. 

Chapter 7: 11.—Sizx Seaarenes year: See 5: 32. 
The longevity of Noah and the earlier patriarchs 
cannot be said to be physiologically impossible in 
the absence of knowledge as to the early conditions 
of hfe. Delitzsch says that death, the resuit of sin, 
would only slowly overcome the resistance offered by 
the strong physical organization of mankind ; that 
the climate, the weather, and other natural condi- 
tions were different from those after the flood, and 
that life was much more simple. It is at least sug- 
gestive that gravel beds before the flood show no 
signs of human bones, though they do of tools and of 
bones of animals. According to science there is sci- 
entifically no reason for death at all, and thus there 
is nothing inherently impossible in the longevity. 
See Orr’s ‘‘God’s Image in Man” (p. 253; Doran, 
$1.50).— Zhe second month: Probably the second 
month of the civil year, answering to our October and 
November. The seventeenth day would thus indi- 
cate the beginning of the rainyseason. If every item 
of time is carefully considered and reckoned from 
chapter 7:6 onward, counting thirty days to the 
month, no inconsistency will be found.—FounZains : 
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The waters of the ocean.— Windows : The floodgates 
of the clouds. 

Verse 13.—Sed/fsame: Expressive of the precise 
time of entrance. In verses 1-5 there is the invita- 
tion or command ; in verse 7 the process during the 
seven days, and in verse 15 the day when the flood 
actually began. 

Verse 14.—very beasi: The number Noah took 
in depends upon whether the flood was universal or 
local, If only local there would be only need to take 
species of those which belonged to the area to be 
covered by the flood. 

Verse 16.—Shut him in; Expressive of the divine 
care and protection, though the actual method is un- 
known. ubtless in some superhuman or miracu- 
lous way. 

Verses 17-20.—Note the remarkable minuteness 
and vividness, as though from an eyewitness. 

Verse aa Su mountains; If this comes from 
an eyewitness there is no Faas to believe in an 
absolutely universal flood. ~The Deluge was intended 
to be universal only in regard to man by reason of his 
sin, and looking at the narrative from the megnepoint 
of an eyewitness, it records the covering of all the 
land as far as those in the ark could see, with the 
destruction of all the human race except Noah’s fam- 
ily. With the exception of 9 : 19, 28, 29, and perhaps . 
6:9, the entire section could easily and naturally 
have come from Noah himself, while all of it might 
certainly have come from one of hissons. For Noah 
and Muses the flood was universal, so far as their 
peogra hy was concerned, but the world was not as 

arge for them as it is for us. See the very same 
terms in Deuteronomy 2 : 25 and Acts 2: 5. 

Verse 20.—Fifteen cubits ; See above (6: 15). The 
draft of water caused by the ark was probably about 
this measure, half the height of the vessel. 


Wrvcuirrr CoLiece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Down Grade.—God saw the earth, and, behold, 
it was corrupt (v.12). Itdoesn’t take long for human- 
ity to spoil once it gets out of the preserving temper- 
ature of Heaven. God, however, tried tosave. Sup- 

se a man had been building this ark in Chester 

alley ever since Washington froze at Valley Forge, — 
every plank would be a preach and all the work be 
warning, as some local poet might say. Let go of 
God and down you'll go. ‘Those hardened villains in 
‘* Hell’s Kitchen” had godly forbears. Back two gen- 
erations and those rogues and human rubbish are in 
good families. That burglar a deacon’s son, That 
hag a farmer’s daughter. That sneak thief’s grand- 
father a minister’s son. The other day I addressed 
six hundred down-and-outs, criminals and bums. 
‘*How many of you come from good homes?” I 
asked. A forestof arms was the answer. And they 
hand-ed up the truth! When the free thinkers and 
anti-religionists have their way, and al] the church 
people have taken their departure and the churches 
are turned into dance halls and nickel theatres how 
glad we should be that we are not there (2 Thess. 
2:3-8, 1 Thess. 4:17). 


The Inerrancy of the Hand-down.—/n the six hun- 
dredth year of Noah's life, in the second month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month, on the same day 
(7: 11). The very day and date. Yet the hardest 
story in the book to believe. The creation is easy, for 
everything must begin sometime. The miracles are 
not hard when steamships talk to each other across 
the seas. But the Flood, and the very time-of it! 
Yet the Bible doesn’t stand alone. Every branch of 
the human family has an account of it. It was a 
thing to impress the race. It will not require any 
— record to keep the tale of the Johnstown flood. 

hose who got out will handitdown. Galveston also. 
You have forgotten of course. But your grandfather 
didn’t float around on housetops while his wife, chil- 
dren and neighbors were swallowed up by flood and 
fire before his eyes. Every family has hand-downs. 
‘* Yes, Willie,” says mother, ‘‘I have heard Grand. 
mother Hance say that when Washington came to 
Trenton,” etc. And so this stupendous event has 
never been out of the consciousness of any_race of 
the children of Noah, just as God calculated it should 
not. You alone, professor, are the misfit (1 Cor. 
11:2 marg.). 


The Cunarder.— 7wo and two of all flesh (v. 15). 
Calculators say the ark could easily hold its living 
cargo and their food supply. As I write, the largest 
and most magnificent steamship ever designed has 
just made her maiden entrance into New York harbor. 
The papers are full of pictures of her. She is nearly 
one thousand feet long, and carries twenty-five hun- 
dred passengers. She is a beauty. I have an old 
picture of the ark made after the Bible account by 
some artist long before the latest Cunarder was ever 
dreamed of. Listen! ‘The steamer has the same 
proportions and the same decks. God knew how to 
design a boat as well as a world. Man has been a 
long while taking the hint in ship building as in some 
other things. Everything alike, except smoke-stacks. 
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Yes, George, Noah had the wireless. Carrier 
igeons, too, ‘The ark is easy, but how did 
Nosh gather the animals? The elephant 
and the kangaroo; the camel and the buf- 
falo, too; the dog and cat, the rat and 
mousz ; and all that live around the house ; 
the horse and cow and every bird ; God 
called the chosen and they heard, for he 
summoned them by his wireless word (Psa. 
50 : 10). 


The Preacher.—4nd all flesh died... and 
every man (v, 21. ‘The world got what 
was coming to it—de +. God made acom- 
plete job of it. ‘* You see it doesn’t make any 
difference what a man believes, so he does as 
near right as he knows,’’ It made a differ- 
ence before the flood. Nobody believed in 
that old crank Noah down the valley. ‘They 
probably ran Sunday excursions out to see 
the Crazy House Boat. And Noah preached 
to the crowds that swarmed over his decks. 
He no doubt got exactly the same laugh the 
faithful preachor gets now when he tells of 
the way of escape. And what jokes the 
adzmen, the sawyers, the caulkers, the black- 
smiths, the carpenters, must have had as they 
worked for the good money! The farmers 
who brought the oats and hay, and the out- 
fitters and all the rest who had a hand in the 
race’s salvation, what fun they had about the 
Noah folks—‘‘those fanatics.’”? All good 
fellows perhaps as the world then went,—but 
when the rain came—? ‘It doesn’t make 
any difference what a fellow believes.” ‘* God 
is too good to destroy.”’ But, as a fact, only 
those in the ark were saved (Matt, 24 : 36-42, 
1 Peter 3:19, 20). 


All in the Family.—Nock only was left, 
and they thatwere with him (v. 23). Japheth, 


Shem, Ham, Japheth, — ‘‘white pigs.’’ 
Shei—‘* dagos,’’ ‘‘sheenys,’’ ‘*‘ coolies,’’ 
etc. Ham—‘‘ niggers.’’ But Grandfather 


Noah for all of us, Be good to your rela- 
tions. You would have been the other fel- 
low but for a little swerve in the tide of emi 
gration. Anyway, all of us who enter the 
ARK will soon be saying as the’ angel shows 
us around, ‘*And so this is Grandfather 
Noah?’’ But what will you have to say 
about your unkindness to your brother from 
Asia, your brother from Africa and to othe: 
members of the family? The silliest thing 
in all the world is race hatred. None of us 
have much to boast of. It is generally 
Shantytown that has it in for the ** nagur,”’ 
and the hoodlums of the slums who torment 
John Chinaman, The hater is usually the 
man who is most hateful, All of us are 
sinners under condemnation ; and saved only 
by grace (Rom, 3:12, 23, Lev. 19: 34). 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 
% 


The Illustration Round- Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


In Bathing ?— 7he wages of sin is aeath 


(Golden Text), A few years ago a police- 
man stiouted to a boy in the Canal at Pres- 


‘see it?’’ 
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‘*No, it is not clear.’? I gave a 
number of other passages. ‘* Doesthat-make 
it plain?’’ *‘*No, that doesn’t help my 
case.”’ I gave another and another illustra- 
tion. Then he said, ‘* The fact is that I 
can’t feel that I am saved.’’ I said, ‘* Was 
it Noah’s feelings that saved him, or the 
ark?’’ ‘*Good evening, Mr. Moody; it is 
all settled.”” And away he went. One 
afternoon later on a man tapped me on the 
shoulder and said, ‘‘Do you remember the 
man in the ark? That settled it all at once. 
I had been trying to save myself by my feel- 
ings, but the moment you spoke of the ark 
that settled it.’— Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, 
N.Y. Quotation from D. L. Moody, in 
The Christian Herald. The prise for this 
week ts awarded to this illustration, 


The Dark Room.—/ehovah shut him in 
(v. 16). It is a fact attested by physicians 
that we are never so well able to match and 
appreciate colors as when we have been 
spending some little time in total darkness. 
‘The artist who invit-d a friend to his studio 
in order to show him his picture was well 
aware of this physiological fact. ‘The friend 
was ushered, not into the studio, but into a 
dark room, where he remained for a quarter 
of an hour, Then it was explained to him 
that if he had come into the studio with the 
glare of the street in his eyes, he would not 
have been able to appreciate the fine color 
on the canvas, ‘The ‘‘shut-ins’’ and those 
who have to spend their time in the dark- 
room of affliction may be only having their 
eyes prepared to see the wonderful vision of 
the Father’s love.—W. &. Clark, Hudders- 
field, Eng. From The Sunday at Home. 


A Fly and an Elephant.—/ehovah shut 
him in (v. 16). Moody says: ‘*‘Some one 
has said that a little fly in Noah’s ark was 
just as safe as an elephant. It was not 
the elephant’s size and strength that made 
him safe. It was the ark that saved both 
elephant and fly. It is not your righteous- 
ness, your good works, that will save you. 
Rich or poor, learned or unlearned, you can 
be peal only by the blood of Christ,’’—- 
W. R. Clark, Huddersfield, Eng. 


Wait and See.— And Jehovah shut him in 
(v. 16). 


God sometimes shuts the door, and shuts us in, 
‘That he may speak, perchance, through grief 
and pain, 
And softly, heart to heart, above the din, 
May tell some precious thought to us again. 


God sometimes shuts the door, and keeps us 
still; 
That so our feverish haste, our deep unrest, 
Beneath his gentle touch may quiet, till 
He whispers what our weary hearts love best. 


God sometimes shuts the door, and though 
shut in, 
If 'tis his hand, shall we not wait and see ? 
If worry lies withont, and toil, and sin, 
God's word may wait within for you and me. 


—Burion H. Winslow, Saco, Me. 
The Interior. 


From 
*® 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 


ton, England, ‘‘Hello! Why are you . in Beyrout 

bathing there?’’ ‘* Piease, sir, I’m not. | 

I’m drowning,’’ was the boy’s answer, and | HE flood. The remembrance of this 
he sank almost immediately. The police- | great devastation has created a good 


man dived and rescued him. Many persons 
who are supposed to be having a good time 
in the world are reallv losing their lives. It 
is the duty and privilege of Christ’s followers 
to rescue them.—C, Leshe Smith, Bradford, 
Pa. From Living Water. 


Where Home Was.— Noah walked with: | 


God (v. 9). 
** Where is your home ?’’ 
what to say, for his family had moved 
about a great deal, but he turned at last to 
his mother and leaned against her. ‘* My 
home’s where mother is,’’ he said. If the 
love of Christ has entered our hearts, then 
our heavenly home is where he is, in the 
next world and in this world alike.—J/rs. 
R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. From Sab- 
bath Reading. 


What Saved Noah.—/# the selfsame day 
entered Noah. . . into the ark (Gen, 7 : 13). 


A little boy was once asked, 


He didn’t know | 


| preaching to the impenitent. 


| 


I was preaching in Manchester some years | 


ago, and many were inquiring about the way 
of life. I said toa gentleman : 
are you not a Christian?’’ ‘* No but I wish 
I was,’? he answered. After T had used one 
or two illustrations, I said, ** Now, do you 


deal of local literature, not only in the 
important Chaldean records, but also in 
Palestine folklore and Talmudic commen- 
tary. 

A large sarcophagus on the Lebanon is 
pointed out as the tomb of Noah, and the 
Chronicles tell how he lived at Damascus, 
and how the ark floated over Mecca and 
Jerusalem, and at the latter place the waters 
were then sufficiently abated to ceveal the 
future site of the temple. The Jewish tradi- 
tion describes with great detail how Noah 
passed the one hundred and twenty years of 
warning-time in building the ark and in 
Among the 
scoffers were many rationalistic skeptics, 
who demonstrated to Noah the impossibility 
and uselessness of his flood. They pointed 
out to him how easy it would be for them to 
let off the water by canals and rivers as fast 
as it came; how they could batten down 
the gushing water under metal plates, and 


| how it would give the giants no trouble to 


** My friend, | 
|} water, 


stand upon the fountains and keep in the 
Even if God should rain fire upon 
them, could they not smear themselves with 
salamander blood, and they would never 





feet the heat! Tovall this Noah replied that 
the matter was from God, and that his ways 
were beyond the thoughts of men. 
tradition further tells how Deceit presented 
himself to Noah and begged‘to enter the 
ark, but Noah replied that he could take no 
cognizance of individuals as such, and that 
his instructions: were to admit couples. 
Upon this, Deceit went to a female spirit 
called Evil, and explained the whole cir- 
cumstance, for once telling the truth, and 
prevailed upon her to come by promising to 
devote to her all his gains. On the voyage 
he cheated and stole from his fellow-passen- 
gers, both men and animals, and secreted 
his gains. One day he discovered that his 
hoard had vanished, and Evil admitted that 
she had taken charge of the entire stock. 
Thus all crooked ways lead to Evil, 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


ORTY QUESTIONS ON Forty Days,—The 
following method may be used to re- 
view the lesson near the close of the 

recitation, or as a plan for the entire recita- 
tion. The teacher will write forty questions 
on the lesson, taking both chapter 6 and 
chapter 7. Besides keeping the full list of 
questions, each question will also be written 
on a separate slip of paper. These question 
slips should be written on paper of some other 
color than white. 

Taking these questions in order, and 
enough to go around the class, distribute 
them to the pupils, with pencils, and slips of 
white paper. Each is to write on his slip of 

aper an answer to the question given him. 
Tt he has difficulty, the teacher will help him. 
When all are done, the white slips will be 
gathered up, and new question slips given 
out. Thus if vou have ten pupils, you will 
make four distributions; if you have eight 
pupils, you will make five distributions, etc. 
If there are ‘‘odd’’ questions, give them to 
the quicker pupils, who will be able to write 
two answers while the others are writing one. 

All the questions having been answered, 
mix up the answer slips and distribute them, 
an equal number to each pupil, as far as pos- 
sible. Read your list of questions, pausing 
after each question for the answer to be read 
by the one that thinks he hasit. This exer- 
cise will give opportunity for a careful review 
of the lesson. 

The following forty questions may be used : 
‘- What great patriarch lived just before the 
flood? What was Noah’s character? What 
were the names of Noah’s threesons? What 
was the condition of the human race in Noah’s 
day? How did God plan to renew the race 
of men? What did God tell Noah to make ? 
Of what kind of wood was the ark made? 
How was the ark made water-tight? How 
long was the ark (in feet)? How broad was 
the ark (in feet)? How high was the ark (in 
feet)? How many stories high was the ark ? 
What openings were made in the ark? How 
was the ark divided within? What persons 
were to gointo the ark? What three classes 
of animals were to go into the ark? How 
many of each clean kind of animal were to 
go into the ark? How many ofeach unclean 
animal were to go into the ark? How must 
Noal’s neighbors have treated him while he 
was building the ark? What attitude toward 
God did Noah show in building the ark? 
What qualities with relation to men must 
Noah have needed while building the ark ? 
How long may it have taken Noah to build 
the ark? What warning do you suppose the 
bad men of Noah’s time had of the coming 


| disaster? If any of the men around Noah 


had repented, what would God have done for 
them? How old was Noah when the flood 
came? How long was the rain in flooding 
the earth? Who shut Noah into the ark? 
What became of the ark during the flood? 
How high did the waters come during the 
flood? What must have been the feelings of 
Noah and his family in the ark? What did 
the flood do to the men on earth? What 
did the flood do to the animals on earth? 
What must have been preserved on earth for 
the animals to eat after the flood? How did 
the animals subsist in ‘the ark? How do the 
traditions of all nations testify to the truth of 


the story of the flood? What kind of flood 


somes even to-day upon the evil? When 
Sorrows and calamities come, what ark has 
God prepared for those that love him? How 


Jewish. 
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can we be like Noah in our daily life? What 

advantage is there in having people like Noah 

for our friends? . What do you ‘think is the 

chief teaching of the story of the flood ?’’ 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE church has been slow to realize the 
importance in religious education of 
an intimate knowledge of Bible lands. 

In the preface of his book, ‘* Out of Doors in 
the Holy Land,’’ Dr. Henry van Dyke states 
the need for this.knowledge in a fresh and 
convincing way : 


But there are two things in the book which I 
would not have you miss. 14 

The first is the new conviction—new at least to 
me—that Christianity is an out-of-doors reli- 

ion. From the birth in the grotto of Bethle- 

em (where Joseph and Mary took refuge 
because there was no room for them in the inn) 
to the crowning death on the hill of Calvary 
outside the city wall, all of its important events 
took place out-of-doors. Except the discourse 
in the upper chamber at Jerusalem, all its great 
words, from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
last commission of the disciples, were spoken 
in the open air. How shall we understand it 
unless we carry it under the free sky and inter- 
pret it in the companionship of nature?... 

Every touch that brings that country nearer 
to us in our humanity and makes it more real, 
more simple, more vivid, is precious. For the 
one irreparable loss that could befall us in re- 
ligion—a loss that is often threatened by our 
abstract and theoretical ways of thinking and 
speaking about Him—would be to lose Jesus 
out of the lowly and familiar ways of our mor- 
tal life. He entered the lowly ways as the Son 
of Man in order to make us sure that we are the 
children of God. 


All that Dr. van Dyke says here about 
Christianity is equally true about biblical 
history from the beginning. It all needs to 
be studied in the out-of-doors and under the 
free sky. And it is safe to say that, when 
we cannot visit those lands in person, the 
stereograph and the stereoscope are the most 
effective means for carrying us directly from 
our schools and homes into the presence of 
those far-off places where the people of the 
Bible lived, and where its events occurred, 





In many lands, where civilization has 
either not come at all or come and after- 
ward died away, people are singularly help- 
less and clumsy when they need to cross 
a stream of water or when they wish to use a 
stream of water like a highway; but a trav- 
eler on the Euphrates River, in lower Meso- 
potamia, finds the people there still building 
large boats according to patterns inherited 
from their predecessors thousands of years 
ago. A stereograph recently made in that 
part of the ancient land will give us a chance 
to see for ourselves, 

We stand on the river-bank. Directly 
before us a rough sort of platform has been 
constructed by driving stout posts far into 
the ground, quite close together. Heavy 
timbers have been used to form the frame of 
a boat somewhat over forty feet long; the 
timber ribs slant outward as well as upward 
from the keel, producing a vessel shaped 
somewhat like a large dory, except that the 
bow rises a good deal higher than the rest. 
Evidently it is meant to stand up conspicu- 
cusly out of the water. Planks have been 
nailed over the ribs until that part of the 
work is almost done. Workmen, in cotton 
robes and turbans, are getting more planks 
shaped (sawed and hewn by hand) to finish 
the job. The seams are tighter than one 
might expect, but they will still have to be 
calked to make the craft even approximately 
watertight. What our Bible translators called 
‘*pitch ’? was without doubt a sticky stuff re- 
sembling coal-tar, which is found in natural 
pools or wells not far from here. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘‘ Make thee 
an ark of gopher, wood’; building boats in 
lower Mesopotamia.”’ 

The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the weekly lesson. 
These Mesopotamian stereographs are the ‘first 
ever made in the old land. ‘Twelve stereo- 

raphs altogether are to be used during the 
frst quarter of 1913; cost, $2. The four for 
February cost 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order. 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be supplied—plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. On orders for 
twenty-five or more, prices are—plain, 40 cents 
each ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, $1. Postage or 
express is prepaid on all orders. Send to The 
Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















LESSON FOR FEB. 2 (Gen. ©: 9-22; 7 : 11-24) 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thou dost in all ages seek to 
save thy children from sin and its bitter conse- 
quences. Grant that we, in this quiet room 
to-day, may not have to wait for flood-warnings 
before we recognize our need of thee. May we 
be duly impressed by thy Spirit speaking to us 
in the quiet hour, or through the word of 
friends, or by a personal message from bef Holy 
Word, so that we shall readily and gladly turn 
away from sin. Forgive us for having been so 
slow to answer thy call, so dull to catch thy 
duily messages to us. ‘Through thy Son Jesus 
Christ save us, we pray thee, from the living 
death of fellowship,with sin, and give us, not a 
flood of calamity, but the outpouring of thyself. 
in Jesus’ name, we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson. There are just three 
words in the lesson that sum up the story, 
They are in the twenty-second verse. Almost 
the same three words are at the beginning 
and at the end of the verse. What are they? 
Ves, ** Thus did Noah; so did he.”? That 
verse also tells us what was included in 
Noah’s doings. Will some one say what 
that was? Yes, a// that God commanded 
him. 

It does not seem so strange to us that a 
man who would do a// that God commanded 
should be saved, and his family with him, 
in time of distress or peril. God can 
marvelously use the man who will do what 
he tells him to, Those who persistently re- 
fuse to do that are plunging deeper and 
deeper into the uselessness of sin-smitten 
lives. The strange part of it is that so many 
folks then and now think they can keep on 
sinning, and that somehow God will be very 
lenient about it, even when they mean to 
do it! It is stranger still that any of us 
sHould be surprised when persistent sinning 
brings about trouble. 





Sinning has its wages. You know what 
the pay. is, if you remember the Golden 
Text. Is it not wonderful that the very op- 
posite of the pay that sin provides is that which 
comes pouring into our lives as the free gift 
of God? And we are to choose, actually to 
choose, between these two: the wages of 
sin—death ; and the outright gift of — 
eternal life. 





WAGES OF SIN—DEATH 
OR 


THE GIFT OF GOD— ETERNAL LIFE 











I wonder sometimes whether we really 
believe this Golden Text. If we were hear- 
ing it for the first time, and really believed 
it, could there be any doubt as to the result 
that we would choose for ourselves or for 
those whom we love? May there be no 
doubt now, and may He who can save us 
from sin give each one of us the freedom and 
the unspeakably glorious gift promised to 
those who will receive it. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** Beneath the cross of Jesus.”* 
‘* From the cross uplifted high.”’ 
** God calling yet! shall I not hear."’ 
‘* God the all-terrible ! King, who ordainest."’ 
‘*T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 
** My hope is built on nothing less."’ 
**O God, mine inmost soul convert."’ 
‘* Though your sins b2 as scarlet."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical! 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 50 : 1-6 (104 : 1-3). 
Psalm ro : 12-17 (16 : 1-4). 
Psalm 18 : 9-13 (29 : 9-13). 
Psalm 11 : 1-7 (17 : 4-7). 





Psalm 29 : 1-5 (61 : 1, 2, 5). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—We must remember that in the 
selection of the Uniform Lessons the 
story of Noah occurs only once in six 

years. The flood emphasizes the negative 
truth—the arf, the positive truth. Each 
teacher must decide which best meets the 
needs.of her children. Surely the building 
of the ark should be briefly described, also 
the people and animals who lived there for 
a year—in fact, the story should include por- 
tions of chapters 6, 7 and 8, closing with 
Noah’s thanksgiving and God’s promise (Gen. 
8:22). A comparison may be suggested 
between the disobedience of Adam and Eve, 
which brought sin and death to the world, 
and the obedience of Noah, which brought 
blessing and a new beginning. A helpful 
truth for children, which may be developed 
through this story, is that ‘‘ We Ought to 
Obey God.’’ 

Lesson Teaching.—Sin brings death ; obe- 
dience brings blessing. 

Review.—Why were Adam and Eve driven 
from the Garden of Eden? Yes, their ais- 
obedience was sin against God. Why was 
Cain driven away from home? It was an 
awful sin when he became so angry with his 
brother Abel that he killed him. 

Lesson.—After these things many people 
were born to live on the earth. Instead of 
growing better, they grew worse. It grieved 
God that they chose to do so many wrong, 
sinful things. ‘God was sorry that he had 
made people to live on theearth. God made 
everything good. When people became so 
wicked, God was grieved in his heart. Sin 
brought death into the world, for ‘‘The 
Wages of Sin is Death.’’ Although some 
people live to be very old, yet death comes 

at last to take them from this earth. 

As God looked among all the people on 
earth, he was pleased to find a good man, 
named Noah, who was trying to do right. 
God planned to save Noah and his family 
from among the wicked people on earth and 
to make a new beginning. 

God asked Noah to do some strange work. 
He was to build a strong ark, just as God 
told him to do it. The lower part of it was 
to be like a big boat; the upper part had a 
roof like a house, God told Noah to mike 
it of wood, and to cover it with pitch or 


tar, so that no water could. leak through. 
There were to be rooms and nests in it, and 
it was to be three stories high. The lower 
story would hold food for the people and 
animals ; the middle story was for Noah’s 
family, the sheep, cattle and some other ani- 
mals,. The upper story could be used for 
birds and animals whose homes were in trees. 
God told Noah just how long and how wide 
to make it, and where to put the windows 
and\a door, 

As people watched Noah building this 
strange ark, and wondered what it would 
ever be used for, perhaps some of them 
madé fun of Noah. God knew what it was 
for, and he was pleased because Noah obeyed 
him. Everybody ought to obey God. 

When the work was done, God told Noah 
to choose some of every kind of animals and 
birds, that he might take them with him and 
his family intothe ark. It took a whole week 
to put away in the ark the food that would 
be needed, and to fill the other stories with 
the birds, animals and people who were to 
live in the ark more than a year. Noah did 
all that God commanded him. 

After they were safely inside and the door 
was shut it beganto rain. Faster and faster 
it fell, day and night, until the water began 
to rise and lift the ark, so that it floated. 
Forty days and nights the rain fell, until the 
ground and trees were covered, Everything 
in the ark was safe, although water was every- 
where around it. (Show the picture.) 

God remembered Noah and his family, 
and all beasts and cattle that were with him 
in the ark. After the rain stopped, many 
days and months passed, yet nothing but 
water could be seen, God sent the wind to 
help to dry up the waters. One day, after 
floating around for five months, the ark 
rested on some land which could not be 
seen—on the mountains of Ararat. Tell the 
beautiful incident of sending out the raven 
and dove (8 :6-12). Three months later the 
ground became dry enough to open the door 
of the ark, and to walk out upon the earth. 
No wonder that Noah and his family built an 
altar and thanked God. God was pleased, 
and made a beautiful promise (8:22) that 
life Should go on as long as the world lasted. 
** The free gift of God is eternal life.’’ 

Hand Work,—Draw the water and a boat 
to represent the ark, and write upon it the 
word ‘‘Sa‘e.”’ . 





Home Work,—Ask your parents to read 
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the story to you from the Bible, and to let 
you buy a Noah’s ark to use when you tell 
the story to other children, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


NCE there was a rosebush which grew 
in a wonderful garden, Its blossoms 
were glorious. But one day the gar- 

dener, passing, saw that a blight had at 
tacked his favorite bush, and death was 
slowly but surely creeping down several 
large branches toward the root. The little 
rosebush might have called to the gardener 
for help, but it never realized its condition. 
The gardener knew, however, and spoke 
tenderly to it. >, 

** Little rosebush, I must hurt you, but it 
is the only way I can save your root life.’’ 
So, bending over the bush, he— 

What do you think he did? Why did he 
cut away those blighted branches? Was he 
unkind? What was his purpose? This is 
the purpose of Jehovah in sending the flood 
of which we study to-day. Explain that be- 
cause of sin, disease and contagion had 
earned for the people the death wage, and 
in order to save the righteous branch, the 
Great Gardener must, in love, cut off the 
blighted branches, before they affected Noah’s 
family. Was it done in anger or revenge? 
It was iagaal love and care for his obedi- 
ent children. Mark Romans 6: 23. 

1. The Warning.—Note the directions 
for building the ark and the warning it pro- 
claimed during its construction. Jehovah 
always warns his children, Picture in imag- 
ination Noah’s friends questioning and ridi- 
culing him after every shower. Note Noah’s 
strength of character to withstand this and 
his great faith to persevere, 

2. The Flood.—Note the family saved and 
the reason; recall the parable of the wheat 
and the tares. Note the sources of the water, 
the extent and duration of the flood. Note 
the reasons for taking in more clean animals. 
Impress the fact that, apart from the flood, 
the sin of the people was bringing destruc- 
tion to them. 

Floods of trouble, work, and worry seem 
to deluge us sometimes, but if we are God’s 
children there is always an ark of refuge, 
so that we are not overwhelmed. Jehovah 
is our refuge. Mark Psalm 32: 6, 7, and 
Psalm 46:1-3. Shall we not gladly yield 
our lives to the dear Gardener’s care, and to 
the mighty God who is our refuge ? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Genesis 8 : 1-12. How many birds 
did Noah send forth? What message did 
each bird’s action give to Noah? In what 
ways did Jehovah show that he remembered 
Noah? Why did he remember him? 

Read Genesis 8 : 13-22. What did Noah 
do on leaving the ark? What did this indi- 
cate concerning Noah’s attitude? How did 
Jehovah receive the offering ? 

Read Genesis 9 : 8-17. Of what was the 
rainbow to be a sign? What advantage was 
there in having such a sign? 

Memorize Genesis 9 : 13. Find the mean- 
ing of **covenant.’? What are the relations 
of two who covenant together ? 

Read Matthew 24 : 35.__What message 
comes to us with the rainbow to-day? » 

PHILADELPHIA. 


A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 


A Word by the Editor.-—Pucker’s view 
suggests the following plan for presenting 
this lesson : 


A. Approach to the Lesson. 


The experience of the boys and of the teacher 
in building boats is discussed, and then 
the descriptions of the ark written by the 
boys are compared. 


B. Difficulties Cleared Up. 


The ark large enough to contain food for the 
animals, 

Where all the water came from. 

Whether the flood covered the whole world. 

Why God should kill all the people. 


C. Lesson Truths. 


1. Why the human race needed to be stamped 
out and a new start made. 

2. The people who would not go into the ark. 

3. The warning of the preacher and how it 
was received, 


4- Those who were shut out of the a‘: and 
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those who are waiting for the Judgment 
before accepting Christ. 
5. The way of safety to-day. 


D. Blackboard Work. 


A representation of '* The Flood” and ‘* The 
udgment,"’ indicating the way of salva- 
tion from each. 


E. Jilustrations of Lesson Points. 


1. ‘The house-boat. 

2. The peach orchard that was burned. 
3. The fly-killer. 

4. The five foolish virgins, 


F. Home Work. 


Each boy has a slip with one definite ques- 
tion on it ; taken together the questions 
cover the main points of the next lesson. 
The plan of assignment is varied from 
week to week. 





ID any of you ever build a boat?” 
began teacher when class took up. 
‘I did,’’ said Skinny, ‘* but 

when I got her done she leaked.’’ 

Teacher told about making a house-boat 
one time, and living in it with his wife all 
one summer. 

‘¢ It often made us think of Noah’s ark,’’ 
he said, ‘‘for that was a kind of house- 
boat.”’ 

He had me read my description of the 
ark, and then asked who had anything dif- 
ferent. 

‘*He didn’t tell about the rooms,’’ said 
Bert, ‘‘ There were three rows of them on 
top of each other, like the animal cages at 
the park,’”’ ti 

‘* He never said anything about the feed,’’ 
added Bulldog, scornfully. ‘All one end 
must have been full of hay, with a corn-crib 
right down the middle.” 

We all laughed at that, but teacher said 
the feed certainly took lots of room, and that 
was why God had the ark made big. 

‘I don’t see where all the water came 
from,’’ suggested Bert. ‘* Looks like it 
couldn’t rain that much.”’ 

** Oh, it wasn’t all rain,’’ answered teacher, 
and had us read about all the fountains of 
the great deep being broken up. 

*¢ Does it mean that the ocean came up on 
the land?’ asked Bert. 

** VYes,’? teaelver answered. ‘* Perhaps 
part of the earth sank, as it did once in India 
when two thousand square miles were, over- 
flowed.’’ 

** That wouldn’t make enough water to 
cover the North Pole,’’ objected Bumps. 

**No,’’ replied teacher, ‘‘ but I am not 
sure that the whole globe was covered. 


‘God’s purpose would be accomplished if 


those lands were flooded to which the human 
race had spread, and that is probably all the 
writer of Genesis meant. He never knew 
how big the world is, nor dreamed that it 
was round.’’ 

‘¢ T don’t see why God should kill all those 
people,’’ said Fred. 

For answer, teacher told a story about a 
peach orchard. The San Jose scale got 
started on the trees, and a state inspector 
came and cut down every tree and burnt 
them up. He told the man he could never 
raise any peaches unless he stamped out the 
disease and took a new start. 

Teacher explained that the human race 
was like that orchard,—defiled by sin. ‘The - 
only way was to stamp it out and take a new 
start. Then he pulled out one of those wire 
fly-killers that you ‘‘swat the fly’’ with. 
‘* What right have we to kill the flies God 
has made? ’’ he asked. 

‘‘ They spread typhoid fever,’’ spoke up 
Carl, ‘and kill people and little babies.” 

**That, too, is like the human race in 
Noah’s day,’? he explained, ‘‘ corrupt and 
spreading the contagion of sin. Their awful 
sins would have killed the whole race in a 
few generations, anyway.’”’ 

“If I'd a-been there,’’ said Bulldog, 
‘‘when the flood came I’d a-run and 
jumped into the ark and not been drowned.”’ 

‘*No, you wouldn’t,’’ smiled teacher. 
‘** Look at Matthew 24 : 38, 39, and you will 
see just what you would have done.’’ So 
we read it, and Skinny said, ‘* Looks like 
they didn’t know a flood was coming. Why 
didn’t Noah tell them? ”’ 

**Read 2 Peter 2:5 and see,’’ was the 
answer. 

**It says he was a preacher,’ hesitated 
Skinny, when he had found the verse. 
** Does it mean he did warn them? ”’ 

**Sure,’? answered teacher, ‘“‘but they 
wouldn’t listen. I suppose they laughed at 
old Noah, building such a monster boat so 
far from water.”’ 


9? 
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**They must have thought he had bats in 
the belfry,’’ suggested Bulldog. 

**Ves,’’ smiled teacher. ‘* But he be- 
lieved God and kept right on preparing for 
his future. When it finally began to rain, 
and the doubters saw their danger and rushed 
to the ark, the door was shut, just as it was 
to the five foolish virgins in the parable, and 
just as it will be to every one who waits until 
the judgment to accept Christ,’’ 

Then he began drawing on the board some 
horizontal lines to represent two oceans. He 
marked one ocean THE FLOOD, and the other 
‘THE JUDGMENT. On the one marked flood 
he drew a kind of an ark, and out of the 
other he drew a rock with a cross standing on 
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it. Over it all he wrote, THE ONLY WAY OF 
SALVATION, and under it: 


‘*On Christ, the solid rock, I stand ; 
All other ground is sinking sand."’ 


Then while we were saying that verse in 
John 3 : 16, the bell rang. 

My slip for next time is, How long was 
Noah in the ark? The others’ are: How 
did Noah know when to leave the ark ? How 
many times did Noah send out the deve? 
What was the rainbow to be a sign of? 
What makes a rainbow? What was Noah’s 
first act on leaving the ark? How did God 
warn them against any more murders ? 





DEAN GRAY’S 


By James M. Gray, D. D. 


BIBLE CLASS 


Dean of the Moody 
Bible Institute 





The First Climax of Sin 


HE march of civilization was down and 
not up. Even the Sethites seemed to 
have succuinbed to the worldliness of 

the time, for after Enoch’s translation Noah 
and his family alone were found faithful. 
That translation is a type of the translation 
of the church when Christ comes, while the 
moral condition of the world after it took 
place is a type of its moral condition after 
the church is caught up ‘‘to meet the Lord 
in the air’’ (see Luke 17 : 26, 27; 1 Thess. 4: 
13 to 5 : 3; 2 Thess. 2; 2 Tim, 3; 2 Pet. 3). 

‘The present lesson begins at Genesis 6: 
g, but the preceding verses are an introduc- 
tion to it. ‘he **sons of God’’ mentioned 
(v. 2) are usually thought to mean the Seth- 
ites, whose moral corruption is described ; 
but others apply the phrase to the fallen 
angels ‘* which kept not their first estate,’’ 
but consorted with human beings (Jude 
6). .Pember’s work, spoken of previously 
(** Earth’s Earliest Ages,’’? Revell, $1.50), 
presents arguments for this and refers to 
other authorities. To a certain extent, also, 
Dawsoun’s ‘* The Meeting-Place of Geology 
and History’’ (Revell, $1.25) gives scien- 
tilic faets in corroboration of it, It was ‘in 
consequence of ‘this awful sin that Jehovah, 
speaking after the manner of men, reached 
the determination of verse 3. 

In further illustration, observe that the 
word ‘* Nephilim’’ (or giants, margin v. 4) 
means ‘*the fallen ones,’’ which, as some 
believe, are the same ‘sons of God,’’ a 
phrase exclusively used in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment of angels. And they were in the earth 
not only ‘in those days,’’ but ‘‘ also after 
that,’’ an allusion probably pointing to Num- 
bers 13: 31-33, which please read, This 
last suggests that the culminating sin of the 
Canaanites was not different from that of 
the antediluvians, and it might not be diffi- 
cult to show that the world is approaching it 
again. 

Verse 5 of this chapter should be memo- 
rized and never forgotten as a revelation of 
the divine estimate of human sin, Verse 6 
does not mean that Jehovah changes his 
mind, but his dealings with men being gov- 
erned by their conduct, it appears at times 
as if he did so. In like manner, verse 9 
does not mean that Noah was ‘‘a righteous 
man and perfect ’’ in th» absolute sense, but 
only as a man is righteous and perfect before 
God, who believes his testimony and con- 
forms his life to it. I) is thus that through 
faith in Jesus Christ we are ‘justified or 
made righteous.’’ Note the two specific 
charges God brings against the earth, ‘*‘ cor- 
rupt’’ and ‘violent’? (vs. 12 and 13). Is 
not history repeating itself to-day ? 

‘The measurement of the cubit is uncertain, 
but at the lowest calculation it is admitted that 
the ark was as large as some of our ocean 
liners (vs. 14, 15), which are not inconve- 
niently crowded when they carry hundreds 
of animals with their food, and hundreds of | 
human beings. The ark itself is a striking type | 
of Christ as the refuge of his people from 
judgment (Heb. 11:7), and the Scofield 
Bible calls attention to the word ‘pitch ”’ 
(v. 14) as being the same as that translated 
‘“*atonement’’ (Lev. 17, etc.). ‘It is 
atonement that keeps out the waters of judg- 
ment, and makes the believer’s position in 
Christ safe and blessed.’’ All the waves of 
divine judgment passed over him, and he 
put himself judicially under the weight of 
his people’s sins. But he rose triumphantly 


from the grave to which that penalty had 
And not for himself alone 





consigned him. 





did he thus arise, but for all believers who 
are in him by faith, as were Noah and his 
family in the ark, 

The “two” animals of chapter 6: 19 
were for increase, and the ‘‘seven”’ of 
chapter 7: 2 for sacrifice. 

Note that chapter 7 : 2 suggests something 
like an uprising of the oceans and seas, oc- 
casioned, it may have been, by the subsi- 
dence of the land; and that verses 17-19 in- 
dicate a rising of the water even after the 
rain ceased (comp, also v, 24). 

Two questions frequently asked are, Did 
the flood actually occur? and, Did it cover 
the whole earth? As to the first, the Word 
of God is all-sufficient to the man of faith, 
but it may be added that the event is abun- 
dantly corroborated by both tradition and 
geology. As tothe second, there may legiti- 
mately be a difference of opinion even among 
those who accept the testimony of Scripture. 
Chapter 7 : 19-23 seems to teach ifs univer- 
sality, but whether this means universal 
according to the geography of that day or the 
present_one is a question as to which devout 
Christians are not agreed, We emphasize 
the word ‘‘ geography,’’ for as to the ethno- 
graphic universality of the flood there can Ve 
no doubt. In other words, the whole of the 
inhabited earth was deluged, whether this 
were true of the whole earth absolutely or 
not. Professor G, Frederick Wright of Ober- 
lin is doubtless the most eminent authority 
on this subject, and we recommend bis 
** Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament 
History’’ and ** The Origin and Antiquity 
of Man’? (Bibliotheca Sacra Co., each book, 
$2 net). Read also Dr, Wright’s article on 
page 35 of this issue. 

[The books named may be ordered from your local 


bookseller, or from the publishers indicated, or from 
‘The Sunday School ‘limes Co.| 


Questions to lest Your Study 


1. What was the <lirection, or moral ten- 
dency, of antediluvian civilization ? 

2. Have you read 2 Timothy 3? 

3. What are the two interpretations of 
** the sons of God’? ? 

4. Can you quote literally 7: 5? 

5. What does ‘‘ repent ’’ signify as applied 
to Jehovah ? 

6. In what sense is any fallen man ‘‘ right- 
eous and perfect ’’ before God ? 

7. State in your own words the typical 
resemblance of the ark to Christ, 


8. From what two sources is the fact of deviated from the direct and exact command | 


the flood corroborated ? of his God. ‘*Thus did he, according to 
Cusean ; all.” Many of our failures result from par- 
eumeoes 2 tial obedience. 
We ask thee, our God and Father, thatwe 
‘6 HAT a privilege and relief it would | “4 realize what it means to obey thee in the | 


be to us all if only God would 

plan and outline and describe our 
exact work for us to-day, in all its details, as 
to measurements, material, arrangements, as 
he did for Noah when the time came for 
Noah to build an ark! It would be easy to 
go ahead and do our duty then, with God’s 
clear specifications in hand, But that is ex- 
actly what God wants to do for us, and will 
do for us, if we will let him as Noah did. 
Noah had been walking with God, presum- 
ably for many years, as a consistent habit. 
Only to such a man can God make all the 
details of his day’s duty clear. God has a 
plan for me to-day just as sharply defined in 
all its details as the measurements and archi- 
tecture of the ark. He wants to hold me to 
this day’s plan as closely as Noah let him 
hold him to the ark building. Consecrated, 


wholly surrendered, Christ-sensitized re-' 





sponsiveness and obedience to the Spirit's 
slightest whisper all the day long—and the 
ark is built. That is the secret.’’—From 
** Messages for the Morning Watch, Devo- 
tional Studies in Genesis,”’ by Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








Dr. Stone will welcome your co-operation 
in making this department a forum or 
clearing house for the readers’ needs and 
experiences. If you have found a special 
difficulty or problem in conducting family 
prayers, please write him briefly, in care of 
The Sunday School Times, and tell him 
about it. If a certain plan or method has 
proved useful in your family worship, a 
brief letter describing it will be welcomed ; 
and so will your testimony as to any par- 
ticular blessing or experience you have 
had in connection with family worship. 


N OUR family prayer life there is an in- 
clination to become self-centered ; we 
naturally think of our home needs, of 

our own children, of our own city, or church, 
orcommunity. We need a sense of the world 


horizon we must climb higher, but the view 
will show us our wisdom and repay our effort. 
Children who never hear their parents pray 
for those beyond the sea without a knowl- 
edge of the cross of Christ are not liable to 
go to the lands beyond to preach that cross. 
More missionaries and ministers have been 
inspired at the family altar by zealous pray- 
ing parents than anywhere else. 

There are great reasons for gratitude and 
petition in the great world-need of to-day. 
The January Missionary Review calls to 
mind ‘* World Challenges’’ for— 

1. A New China—What will it be? 

2. An Enlightened Japan— Whose light? 

3. An Educated India—What kind of edu- 
cation ? 

4. A Reformed Turkey—Reformation or 
regenération ? 

5. A Civilized Africa—Mohammedan’ ‘or 
Christian ? 

What a realm of prayer for thought these 
challenges and questions open up. We can- 
not pray for China without thinking of Brock- 
man and many more who are working there ; 
of Japan, without remembering Dr. Ibuka 
and Dr. Sasao; of India, without thanking 
God that such men as Arthur Ewing lived ; 
of Turkey, without remember‘ ng Cyrus Ham- 
lin and Corinna Shattuck ; of Africa, with- 
out asking our children to read the life of 
Adolphus Good and praying for Dr. Zwemer 
in Cairo, Let us open the door of our homes 
to a world-wide vision of Christien leaders 
and heroes till our children zain the spirit. 





February 3 to 9 


Mon, —Gen. 6; 9-22. The Flood. 

This last verse of our lesson, ‘*Thus did 
Noah ; according to all that God commanded 
him,” is a very remarkable example of obe- 
dience. The building of such an ark as God 
commanded Noah must have appeared in a 
ridiculous light to his companions and friends, 
but no matter how they felt, he in no way 


strictest sense, not questioning why and how, 





cific laws. Keep us, we pray thee, from the 
| argument which gives rise to doubt, and 
| may we do and dare for thee each day, for 
| Christ?’s sake. Amen. 


Tues.—Gen. 7 : 11-24. Salvation and Destruction. 
Whata difference in attitude Noah’s critics 
| must have taken when the fountains of the 
| deep were really broken, and when they saw 
| the flood was upon them. 
| How hard it must have been for Noah to 
| hear their cries and pleadings, and not be 
! able to open the door, as God had closed it. 
** Now is the accepted time.’’ 





Eternal and Omnipotent God, we realize 
the greatness of thy power, not only in thy 
wonderful love, but in thy judgment of sin. 
We pray thee that we may be among those 
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who are saved from the awful consequences 
of wrong-doing, and wilt thou provide the 
ark of safety for those who are now in great 
danger. We ask it in the Saviour’s name, 
Amen, 


Wed.—Amos 2: 6-16. Sin and Punishment. 

No human ability is enough to overcome 
the punishment of evil, ‘*‘ And flight shall 
perish from the swift, and the strong shall 
not strengthen his force.’’ Even the mighty 
can not deliver him. Sin is self-destructive. 
Sin brings the condemnation of God. Pun- 
ishment follows wrong-doing. ‘This is the 
law of God and life. 


We thank thee, O God our father, that 
thou art loving and merciful to those who 
repent, We do pray thee, O God, that we 
may not allow ourselves to yield to sin, and 
reap the reward of a just punishment in our 
world as well as in the world to come. We 
thank thee that thou hast saved us. May this 
life-work be to save others, For thy sake. 
Amen, 


Thurs.— Psa. 73: 1-20. End of the Wicked. 

The Psalmist says he was envious of the 
foolish when he saw the prosperitiy of the 
wicked. Quickly the picture changes, and 
we read, ‘* In a moment they are utterly con- 





need, and the world work. To widen our | 


but simply doing thy will by obeying thy spe- ' 





sumed with terrors.”” There is no perma- 
| nent ease or blessing for the wicked. Man 
who disregards God’s law will suffer, and his 
children after him. We could note it in a 
score of families even in our own genera- 
tion, 


Our blessed and loving Father, give to us, 
we pray thee, the knowledge of the awful- 
ness of sin. How it wrecks human life and 
destroys the future for the little children. 
How those who live to-day in apparent 
quietness as the results of sin live to-morrow 
in dive destruction and wickedness. Save 
us from evil, and may we overcome it with 
good. In Jesus’ name, Amen, 


Fri.—Ezek. 18 : 21-32. Penitence and Pardon. 

What a wonderful forgiveness God has for 
those who turn to him and repent. We 
learn in our lesson this morning, ‘‘ Past 
transgressions shall not be mentioned unto 
him.”’ Itis so hard to forget as well as to 
forgive, but that is what God does. He 
washes away our sins, 


Our loving and gracious Father in 
heaven, we thank thee for the infinite mercy 
which crowns life; for giving to us an 
assurance that if we turn to thee in faith 
believing and in true penitence our sins wili 
all be forgiven. We thank thee that thou 
dost remember them no more; that they are 
a part of thy great past, as well as our past, 
Amen, 


Sat.—2 Thess. 1: 1-10. The Righteous Judge. 

It is wrong to ridicule divine punishment. 
Sin will be punished. Sin must be pun- 
ished. ‘lhe breaking of law is punished on 
the earth in all nature’s laws, The breaking 
of God’s laws will be punished by the eter- 
nal and just God. The lack of an appre- 
ciation of this truth has much to do with the 
weakened spiritual life of to-day. Our God 
is a loving Saviour, but our God is ‘‘a con- 
suming fire.’’ 


Our Heavenly Father, we praise thee for 
what thou art, and for what thou art will- 
ing to be to every one of us. Reveal to each 
one of us the terrible influence of wrong- 
doing, and its present and ultimate punish- 
ment. May no one be influenced by man’s 
wisdom when it is contrary lo God’s truth, 
and may the fear of sin and the awfulness 
of punishment have an influence over men, 
as well as the winsomeness of love. for thy 
sake, Amen. 





| Sun.—1 John 1: 1-10. 
Cleansing from Unrighteousness. 


Every one of us has sinned. Why should 
| we deceive ourselves by any other thought? 
| Sin known and confessed means sin forgiven, 
| but more than/ ‘that, it means sin washed 

away. We are cleansed from sin. No man 
; can walk in the light if his vision is clouded 
by personal sin. But ‘If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light.’’ 


Our gracious God and loving Father, we 
thank thee that the blood of Jesus Christ thy 
Son cleanseth us from all sin. We thank 
thee that just as ancient Israel brought the 
lamb as a sacrifice to the altar to receive for- 
giveness at the hands of the priest, so Jesus 
| Christ, our great High Priest, has offered his 
own life that our sins might be eternally for- 
given. Amen. 




















* Then he would be apt to think he had done his 


LESSON FOR FEB. 2 (Gen. 6 :9-22; 7: 





Ask Marion Lawrance 





A CANADIAN.— Your letter asking whether, 
as a Sunday-school teacher, you should give 
up dancing and card-playing, was discussed 
in ‘* Notes on Open Letters ’’ in last week’s 
issue of the Times, 





ILLINOIS.—I want a series of normal lessons 


or already drawn out for repro- 
duction on the Where can I get 
them ?—F. G. 


HERE is a number of booklets contain- 
ing just such things as you desire. 
There comes to my mind at this time 

a series of such booklets prepared for the 
different departments of the Sunday-school. 
The titles of the booklets in this series are as 
follows: ‘* The Life of Christ Made Easy,’’ 
‘Old Testament History Made Easy,’’ 
*s The Life of Paul Made Easy,’’ and ‘ Bible 
Spelling.’? These may be secured from ‘The 
Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The price of the set of four booklets is 25 
cents, postpaid. I doubt not but that you 
can secure something of this same kind from 
your own denominational publishing house. 





NEW YorK.—I have a class of young 
women in our school which has given me, as 
superintendent, a good deal of worry. ‘Their 
teacher wants to resign, and I am not anxious 
that she should continue because I do not think 
her influence is altogether good. This teacher 
and our pastor would like to allow the girls to 
select own teacher, Now I am afraid 
to promise this because I believe they will 
choose a man who has been in the school for a 
long time, but whose life and conduct has not 
always been of the best. Heis not a bad man, 
however, as some men are, but he is quite a 
politician, and sometimes makes use of money 
to secure election. He is not a Christian,—he 
believes in Christianity, but does not think he 
needs to be a Christian himself. I heard him 
use several profane words some time ago. FHle 
has considerable means, and he would be very 
regular in attendance, He is very friendly and 
social, and has a nice family and home, besides 
a large automobile, all of which he would use 
to make his class the largest in the school 


duty to God and to the school. Years ago he 
had a class, but it was taken away from him. 

In his present condition I should never con- 
sent to his teaching, but I have been wondering 
whether or not he would realize that he was 
dealing with human souls and soon surrender 
himself to Christ. He could almost make or 
spoil the school. A man like this has a large 
influence in a small school. You can readily 
see that we must make no mistake in this mat- 
ter, and I need some good advice.—C. 


OUR letter concerning the class of young 
women in your Sunday-school is re- 
ceived and read with very deep interest. 

I sympathize with you fullyin all the circum- 
stances in which you find yourself, for if I 
understand them correctly they do not lend 
themselves to easy adjustment. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain general principles un- 
derlying matters of this sort that should be 
taken into account. Two I will name here. 

1. Nobody should be appointed to teach 
in a Sunday-school, under ordinary circum- 
stances, who is not a Christian man or wo- 
man, It is an entirely unsafe policy. The 
only exception that could be justifiable in 
any way would be to appoint a good moral 

erson to that position when it was abso- 
utely impossible to secure anybody else. 
This condition, however, is not likely to 
exist except in frontier towns made up largely 
of non-Christian people. You lower the 
temperature of your Sunday-school if you 
put in a teacher who is not an active Chris- 
tian, and it is running a great risk. 

2. The next principle is that, as a rule, 
scholars should not be permitted to select 
their own teacher. No one would ever 
think of doing this in public-school work, or 
even in college, where the pupils are grown 
and have good judgment. Those in charge 
of the school should have the final voice in 
this matter, and nobody should ever be ap- 
pointed to the position of teacher in any 
Sunday-school who is not entirely acceptable 
to the pastor, the superintendent, and the 
head of the department in which that teacher 
is to serve. 

Now in such a case as the one you de- 
scribe, it may be well to pay some attention 
to the wish of the scholars, for I assume they 
are grown or nearly so. If they are young, 
under eighteen say, I would not give so 
much weight to their choice. If it so hap- 
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pens that there is nobody else available for 
this class, it seems to me it would be clearly 
the duty of yourself and your pastor to go 
frankly to this man and lay the whole situa- 
tion before hm. You say he is a politician. 
He would not for a moment suffer anybody 
to work for him as a politician who was not 
absolutely loyal to him in every way. Like- 
wise, he ought not to work for any master to 
whom he does not render the greatest alle- 
giance, He ought to see this argument. It 
may be that you can win the man for Christ 
in this way. It is evident that he has many 
choice qualities, and if they can Le made to 
serve the general cause, and he can be 
brought into loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
there is no telling what large results may 
follow from his work. It is worth trying at 
any rate, 

If, on the other hand, you can secure a 
teacher who is approximately as good, I 
would counsel you to do so. If these girls 
are under eighteen years of age, it would be 
much better, other things being equal, for 


them to have a fine, matronly woman for a 


teacher than any man. AA little later it will 
not matter so much, but they are now form- 
ing their characters and planning their life- 
work, and nobody can be quite so helpful to 
them as a woman who has deep sympathy 
with girl-life and gteat knowledge as well. 





ARIZONA.—Can you recommend a small 

booklet, short and concise, on how to run a 

“sc I have been asked, as a last 

resort, to be superintendent of our Sunday- 

school, and as I am not much of a student I 
don't want a long-winded book.—N. A. H. 


OU will not be likely to find in a short, 
concise booklet all that you need to 
know in order to make a success of 

your Sunday-school. The knowledge that a 
young superintendent needs is not usually 
put up in tablet form, I have an impression 
that before you go very far—though you may 
not care to do so now—you will be quite 
willing to read books of considerable size, 
and a good many of them. Many of your 
brother superintendents have started out as 
you are starting, with the idea that they must 
get into the heart of things at the first leap, 
and that.their work must not encroach heav- 
ily upon their time. They have landed for 
the most part where I trust you will eventu- 
ally land—as ‘‘ full-fledged superintendents, ’’ 
realizing that the very best help they can get 
will be from actual contact with their Sun- 
day-school, and profiting by the hard bumps 
that come to them in their administration. 

I am sure that you want to make a success 
of your school. It is worthy of the very best 
that is in you, and certainly there is no place 
where a business man can invest his talents 
to greater advantage than in the service of 
God, provided he is adapted to this sort of 
work. I assume that you are a reader of The 
Sunday School Times. This is well. Fol- 
low Frank L. Brown’s articles, and indeed 
all the articles in the Times on Sunday- 
school management, Subscribe for The 
Sunday School Executive, published by the 
David C. Cook Company of Elgin, Illinois. 
If you desire small books to read, I should 
recommend ‘* The Bible School Vision,’”’ by 
P. H. Welshimer of Canton, Ohio (Standard 
Publishing Co.; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 
cents). He is pastor and superintendent of 
one of the best Sunday-schools I know. 
Another good book is ‘‘The Modern Sun- 
day School Superintendent and His Work,’’ 
by John R, Pepper of Memphis, Tennessee 
(Revell, 15 cents). These books are both 
small, and packed full of help for you. ‘The 
fact that both of these men superintend large 
schools will make their books no less valu- 
able to you. The principles are the same. 
Then I would advise you to send to the 
office of the International Sunday School 
Association, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago, 
for their new leaflet on the Sunday-school 
superintendent. This will give you much 
heip by way of suggestion, and the names of 
quite a number of good books are given that 
will help you later on; for I have no idea 
that you will be willing, as superintendent, 
to allow your library to consist of only the 
two books I have named. 

Visit other Sunday-schools, associate with 
other superintendents, talk with them every 
opportunity you get, read, think, observe, 
study. It takes all of these to make a good 
superintendent. But the rewards are con- 
stant, satisfying, and very great. It is a 
joyful and satisfying service,—full of disap- 
pointments, heartaches, and sometimes tears, 
but joyful, nevertheless, because of the as- 
surance that many young lives are being led 
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into the Light, and closer to Jesus Christ, 
because of a study of his Word in your Sun- 
day-school. 


Have high ideas for your school. Make 
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it as effective as you can. Work hard and 
fast, early and late, The days are passing 
swiftly by, and ‘‘ the night cometh, when no 
man tan work,’’ 





When Our Children 


A Christian mother of experience discusses a practical and puzzling question 





Want to Play Cards 





READER of The Sunday School Times 
has asked for counsel in the problem 
of directing children wisely as to card- 

playing. He writes : 


As a Christian parent, endeavoring to bring 
up three children in the right way, | am being 
confronted with the problem of card-playing. 
Our children are learning: to play cards in the 
homes of our neighbors, and even in the home 
of the editor-in-chief of one of the largest re- 
ligious denominational papers of the country. 
Ought we rather to play cards with the children 
ourselves? Or try to induce them to follow 
their parents’ example, and have nothing to do 
with playing cards ? 


The Editor has asked a certain Christian 
mother, who has brought up a family of 
seven children without having recourse to 
any of the so-called ‘* border-line’’ amuse- 
ments, to give her views in answer to this 
letter. She responds as follows : 

‘¢ The receipt of your letter filled me with 
a deep and renewed sense of insufficiency 
and unworthiness, such as always over- 
whelms me in connection with the thought 
of training our children for Christ and for 
the glory of his Kingdom. Any measure of 
success that we have had in our own family 
is, I am sure, the result of answered prayer, 
and the glory of it belongs to God alone. 
Time and again my husband and 1 have 
knelt together, crying aloud to God in be- 
half of our children, and for wisdom and 
love and patience for ourselves. And when 
we have come most hopelessly to an end of 
ourselves, he has most signally revealed his 
wonder- working power. 


" Tf question of amusements and health- 
ful recreation I confess is a perplexing 
one, especially in connection with the 

necessity of keeping in close and sympathetic 
touch with those whose spirits are rightfully 
keen and eager, and of providing a normal and 
healthful outlet for their enthusiasm. But I 
cannot see that card-playing meets that necd. 
On the contrary, if the following from the 
New York Medical Journal is to be relied 
upon, it is far from doing so. The article 
describes card-playing as ‘A narcotic influ- 
ence of considerable force,—comparable in 
every way to the habit-forming drugs,—and 
leading surely to the neglect of every other 
sane and healthful amusement, to say noth- 
ing of business and professional duties.’ 

** It is futile to ask what is the difference 
between cards and other games, —‘ Authors,’ 
for instance. I think we all recognize, do 
we not, that certain indulgences beget in 
their very exercise an enslaving and growing 
taste, and card-playing is one of these? Sad 
to say, while the world seems to have a 
pretty clear idea as to the inconsistency of a 
child of God playing cards, the church alone 
spends time quibbling about it. A Chris- 
tian gentleman once told me how ashamed 
he felt at the significant smiles and shrugs of 
some of his unconverted business associates 
as they observed groups of active church 
members, going up one morning of each 
week to play ‘ Bridge’ at a popular club. 

‘¢ My own first doubt years ago as to the 
rightfulness of card playing was awakened 
one evening when I was playing a card game 
with a group of friends. ‘There was a ring 
at the door-bell, and some one mischievously 
announced that our pastor was at the door. 
Immediately our hands went under the table. 
There was a general laugh at the trick ; but 
it left me in a thoughtful mood. I did not 
like to be doing things in which I was 
ashamed to be seen. However, I did not 
definitely bring my card-playing to an end at 
that time. A little later a quickened inter- 
est in the work of the Lord, and a new 
sense of the beauty of his Person, displaced 
all interest in cards, and also in theater- 
going. 

** But, of course, many young people do 
not come at once and full-fledged into such 
an experience. In the meantime, what are 
we to do for them ? 

** Does it not seem, in the first place, that 
if we have proved for ourselves that card- 
playing is one of those ‘lusts which war 








against the soul,’ we ought to protect our 
children in every possible way from its 
allurements, even to the extent of positively 
forbidding it so Jong as they are under our 
roof and dependent upon us? If, in so 
doing, we show love and sympathy as well as 
firmness, I believe we may fully expect a 
fulfilment of the promise, ‘And when he is 
old, he shall not depart from it,’ even though 
in some cases we may have to wait many 
years for that fulfilment. 

**On the other hand, I believe it is possi- 
ble to be so absorbed in our own interests 
that our children may get the idea that to 
say ‘No’ to everything is simply an easy way 
of relieving ourselves of a decision. To 
listen, to sympathize, to co-operate with 
them in their youthful plans and ambitions, 
and tactfully to direct them into wise chan- 
nels, requires an unselfishness and energy 
daily and unflaggingly exercised ; and it is 
far more important than dressing them well 
or accumulating a fortune for them. 


*€\ 7OU ask how we have managed. I hesie 
tate to make suggestions. But let me 
say at the outset that we have tried to 

discourage the thought that so large a propor- 
tion of their time needs to be spent in mere 
recreation, especially when school-days are 
over, and to stimulate in the girls an ambi- 
tion to excel in housewifery, and in the boys 
to do some work before they go to college. 
I read the books they are reading, play and 
sing and study with them, read the football 
news, and discuss with them the games. 
From the first I encourage them to chatter 
to me of all their interests, and I have found 
it a great safeguard, as they have kept up 
the habit even to manhood and womanhood, 
Their father plays tennis and swims and 
walks with them, and makes himself their 
companion and friend, In the winter we 
have music, make large puzzfe pictures, 
skate and coast, entertain visitors; in short, 
we do all the things people used to do, and 
were contented in doing, before the idea of 
card-playing became so widespread, On 
Sunday the children have a Bible study, with 
map, blackboard, and pictures, and take a 
long walk with their father, after which we 
have afternoon tea by the grate fire in the 
sitting-room, These are such insignificant 
things to mention; but I find they are the 
things they remember and miss when away 
from home; they are the tiny cords that bind 
them tous and to one another, and strengthen 
their confidence in us and in our love when 
we feel obliged to deny them any desired 
pleasure ; and this, I think, is the key to the 
whole situation, —that they should de/ieve in 
our love, 


NE of our boys, just starting for board- 
ing-school this fall, as he closed his 
trunk and seated himself upon it, said 

thoughtfully, ‘ God 7s good to us ; we have lots 
of good times if we don’t play cards and do 
such things.’ This is not a ‘ goody-goody’ boy, 
but one who is characterized by his mates, in 
the school Annual, as ‘an all-round fellow,’ 
and who is keen at games and all sorts of 
fun. ‘The day is too short for all he wants 
to do, and he himself testifie-, as you see, 
that he does not miss card-playing from his 
round of pleasure. 

‘*T feel. it is only truth to say, however, 
that our attitude on the question of amuse- 
ments does shut us out from general society 
and limit our circle of certain friends. What 
then? If there is no way of the cross for us 
we cannot be walking with our Lord. The 
fellowship of his sufferings must include some 
misunderstandings, some slights, some sac- 
rifices. But it will also bring to us some of 
the choicest and sweetest friendships of those 
who love our Lord in sincerity ; often with 
men and women and even young people of rare 
gifts and culture, and sometimes of wealth 
and position; or with those of a humbler 
walk in life, the beauty and genuineness of 
whose devotion to our Lord speaks more 
forcibly to our children than an accumula- 
tion of precepts. Any loss, therefore, that 
we may thus suffer is more than compensated 
by inestimable gain.’’ 
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Light on the 
Old Testament 


Important books that will be helpful in teaching 
the Sunday-school lessons for 1913 


The International Uniform Lesson Series for 1913 will be 
in the Old Testament, running from Genesis to Joshua, or 


from the Creation to the settlement in Canaan. 


These books 


_will be of special value to the teacher in opening up new 
material on the difficult problems of the Old Testament. 








Reasonable Biblical Criticism 

: By Witus J. Beecner, D.D. The 
history of biblical criticism in recent 
years is narrated, the significant tenden- 
cies analyzed, and with great fsirness 
and full consideration of the value ot 
both the higher critical and the ultra- 
conservative positions, the reader is 
brought face to face with most rea- 
sonable conclusions. Helpful to the 
Bible student. $1.50. 


Analytical Outlines 
of the Old Testament 


Compiled by MARGARETTA M. Haic, 
for sixteen years a leader of teacher- 
training classes in Philadelphia. A 
hand-book for Bible-training classes in 
schools, colleges, Sunday-schools ; also 
individual students in the home, These 
lessons are designed to offer the scholar 
a broad, comprehensive, connected 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, but 
are in no sense intended to form an ex- 
haustive analysis, They are planned 
especially for those who wish to become 
teachers of the Bible. A clear knowl- 
edge, in compact, vivid form, of each 
book is given, with the history of the 
times ; the purpose of each book; the 
relation of the books to each other, and 
the unity of the whole—the preparation 
of the world for Christ. 50 cents. 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


(Third Revised Edition.) By Joun D. 
Davis, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Recognized as 
one of the best single-volume Bible dic- 
tionaries published, this third revision 
increases the practical utility of the work, 
enlarging and greatly enriching it, ‘The 
many new full-page illustrations and the 
accurate and scholarly maps form a strong 
feature of the work. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with gold cover stamping. 
$2.75. 


The Ancestry 
of Our English Bible 


By Pror, Ira M, Prick, University of 
Chicago, A scholarly treatment of the 
story of the various versions of the Bibie. 
Profusely illustrated. Widely used as 
a text-book. Equally suited to the ref- 
erence library of the every-day Bible 
student. $1.50. 


Dated Events of 
the Old Testament 


By Pror. WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. A 
scholarly treatise. Chronological tables, 
accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for 
the careful student, teacher or preacher. 


$1.50. 





Byington’s Chart 
of Jewish National History 


Shows the progress and divisions and 
kings and prophets of Israel:and Judah 
from the time of Abraham to the birth 
of Christ and after, Pocket size, 25 
cents. 


Light on the 
Old Testament from Babel 


By the Rev. A, T. CLay, Ph.D. An 
authoritative statement of the results of 
recent archeological discoveries, and 
the light they throw on Old Testament 
history. The book is abundantly illus- 
trated, many of the pictures never hav- 
ing been published before. $2.00. 


From the Nile to Nebo 


By FRANKLIN E, Hoskins, D.D., Syria 
Mission, “Beirut. A Discussion of the 
Problem and the Route of the Exodus. 
This book is the outgrowth of a life plan 
of the author to study the Bible where 
it was produced, to read its stories and 
review its events where they occurred, 
A residence of twenty-eight years in 
Syria has given him an exceptional 
knowledge of the people and customs, 
and afforded opportunities for repeated 
journeys to all parts of the Holy Land. 
The book is the result of a 1900-mile 
journey, including the route of the Exo- 
dus from Egypt, through the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, Mount Seir, Edom and Moab, 
Ammon and the Jabbok, to the Jordan 
and Jericho. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with 85 half-tones, contains 
378 pages of type-matter, and will be of 

reat interest to every Bible student. 
$3.00. 


Chronology in the Bible 


By Pror, WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
A brief study of the sources and princi- 
ples of Bible chronology, with a com- 
parative chart of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, Assyria and Babylon. Just the 
help needed to clear up confusion as to 
Bible dates and events. 25 cents. 


The Panorama of Creation 


By Davip L. HOLBROOK, A suggestive 
statement of the relation between the 
Bible story of creation and the records 
as deciphered by scientists. 50 cents. 


Archeology’s Solution 
of Old Testament Puzzles 


How Pick and Spade are Answering the 
Destructive Criticism of the Bible. By 
the Rev. JoHN UrquHart. You have 
wanted just such a book to bring within 
small compass some of the chief results 
of archeological work. Cloth covers ; 
60 pages. 30 cents, 








These books are all postpaid at the advertised prices. 
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| Children at Home 





How Janie “Made Church” 
By Marion Wathen 


$6 OTHER, are you sure God is in the 

woods, too?’’ This was a queer 

question for a dontancsialt girl 
to ask, But, you see, little Janie Cail had 
been living for two whole weeks in a place 
where there were no houses, no churches, 
Sunday-schools or day-schools ; no little girls 
or boys or women—except her own mother. 
She saw nothing but their own log-camp in 
the woods, twenty men, and everywhere— 
trees, trees, All day long she heard the 
ringing of the lumberman’s axe and the 
crashing of falling trees or the loud calling of 
the men at the horses, 

It was certainly a queer place for a little 
girl to live, but when*‘the boss’’ of this 
camp had come to Mrs, Cail and said, ‘*I 
have hired your husband to come to the lum- 
ber-woods for the winter, and now won’t you 
come and cook for us? We will build youa 
nice, comfortable shack and you can bring 
yoar little girl along, it will do her good ’’— 
and had offered her such good pay, she 
just felt she could not afford to refuse the 
offer. So that is how little eight-year-old 
Janie came to be spending the winter in the 
woods. 

It was fun, in some ways, living in the 
woods, Though many of the men were very 
rough and often swore at the horses and even 
at each other, they were always kind to 
the little girl and brought her gum, sheets of 
lovely white birch bark, and all manner of 
woodsy things. 

It was the second Sunday after they came 
that Janie had asked, ‘Is God in the woods, 
too?’’ She thought if he was the men must 
surely have forgotten about it, for she looked 
into their camp and saw that some were play- 
ing cards, a few lying on their bunks sesrne, 
and all, who were awake were smoking. 
Every now and then she heard some of the 


‘card-playing men swear, 


Then a bright thought came into the little 
curly brown head. 

‘*My, but I’m glad I’ve learned to print 
so well, Yes, it will be just the thing to 
do,’’ she said aloud. So she went back to 
their own shanty, got out her Bible and some 
of her nice pieces of birch bark and began to 
print verses on the bark. She printed, ‘‘ God 
is Love,’’ ** We Love Him Because He First 
Loved Us,’’and many more, She gave them 
to the men. And that very Sunday little 
Janie preached twenty sermons—twenty 
birch-bark sermons, And the men read the 
sermons and seemed pleased about them. 
And the next Sunday she did the same, and 
gave them each a different sermon. 

But the next Saturday night two stranger- 
men came to visit the boss in the camp. They 
had bottles with them, They treated all the 
men who would take it to what was in the 
bottles. Next day five or six men were 
drunk, That was a terrible Sunday. Janie 
never forgot it. But in the evening another 
wise thought came into Janie’s head, so she 
hunted out her very nicest sheet of bark and 
wrote a letter on it. The letter was to her 
minister at home, It said: 


DEAR MR. WILSON, 

Won't you please come and have 
church in our camp? A lot of the men are 
drunk to-day and swear terrible. It does not 
seem a bit like Sunday. ‘The people at home 
won't get drunk.if you leave them for just one 
Sunday will they? We need you awful bad. 
Do come. Yours truly, 

JANIE CAIL. 


And the minister went. For he read the lit- 
tle girl’s letter right out in church. And 
the people nearly laughed and nearly cried ; 
but wanted their minister to go. And they 
took up a big collection to buy something 
that they thought would be nice to go along 
with Janie’s birch-bark sermons. 

So the Sunday the minister was there they 
had preaching in both the morning and the 
evening, just as they doin real places. And 
the men were all nice and good that day. 

And the next Sunday they had no minister 
but they had church again—such a queer 
kind of church : 

Some one read ‘* The Lord’s my Shepherd ”’ 
psalm in such a beautiful voice, a choir sang 
*“The Sweet Bye and Bye’’in the very 
nicest way. Then came a lovely solo: ‘ Tell 
Mother I'll be there’’ that made some of the 
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men cry. And then there was more music 
and at the last the ‘*Our Father ’’ prayer. 
And the service was all given by little Janie 
and a big—phonograph, for that was the 
**something’’ the people in the church at 
home had sent to Janie. . 

So every Bander after that there was 
**church.’’ And Sundays got to be quite 
nice in the lumber-woods—and all because 
of a little gir). 
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Books Worth Noting 











The Real Palestine of To-day (By 
Lewis Gaston Leary), This companion vol- 
ume to the ‘*Christmas City’’ by the same 
author is not a guide-book, not a historical 
geography, not a description : it is a literary 
work of art of the impressionist school and 
by a master hand, After much experience 
and observation in the Land of the Book, and 
having seen it again within a few months, 
the reviewer can testify heartily to his per- 
sonal pleasure in a visit in this word-picture 
gallery... Get the book, look upon these 
pictures, and then go and see the land. If 
you cannot go to see the land, you will be 
abundantly repaid by the Look. (McBride, 
Nast & Co., $1 net.) 


Common Sense: A Study of Mind and 
Method (By Edwin W. Thornton).—Mr. 
Thornton’s book is designed for advanced 
classes in teacher-treining, for schools and 
colleges, and for parents in the home. Its 
Introduction is from the pen of W.C. Pearce, 
Superintendent of the Adult Department of 
the International Sunday School Association, 
and its special emphasis is upon the pedagogi- 
cal conduct of the Sunday-school—although 
its truths are.in the main of universal educa- 
tional value. Its plan and the clarity of its 
method have a right to be regarded as of 
original value. It is suggestive, as well as 
academically didactic, in small compass. 
Moreover, it is habitually direct and to the 
point. (Cincinnati: Standard . Publishing 
Co.; cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 30 cents.) 


Life Talks (By James H. McConkey).— 
** Life Talks ”’ is a small book of a hundred 
and twenty-one pages containing eight heart 
talks on such spiritual fundamentals as 
‘**Chastening,’’ ‘*The God-Planned Life,’’ 
‘*Believing Is Seeing,’’ ‘*The Spirit-filled 
Life,’’ etc. Mr. McConkey, known most 
widely as the author of ‘*The Threefold 
Secret of the Holy Spirit,’’ takes high rank 
among the biblical teachers and devotional 
writers of the world. His writings have had 
a world-wide circulation. They breathe the 
very spirit of the gospel and glow with the in- 
tense fervor of the mystic. Therefore they are 
intensely practical and have been the means 
of leading thousands to a closer walk with 
Christ, (This volume is not sold, but may be 
obtained free of charge by addressing the 
publisher, Fred Kelker, P. O, Box 216, 
Hlarrisburg, Pa. ‘The funds for circulating 
this literature are provided by the contribu- 
tions of those who desire to further the gos- 
pel in this way.) 


The Bible’s Triumphs.—The first great 
impression received from the voluminous 
Annual Reports of The British and For- 
eign Bible Society (108th) and The Amer- 
ican Bible Society (96th) is of the wealth of 
illustrative material they contain, for class- 
work, addresses, sermons, and the like, both 
on broad lines and in countless minute de- 
tails. From all the countries of the world 
come accounts of the work of the varidus 
agencies, at home and abroad. From these 
the Reports freely quote remarkable inci- 
dents, unusual as well as common experi- 
ences, facts of progress, signs of hope and 
greater successes yet to be; many instances 
of the power of the Word everywhere in 
hearts and homes, and of a world-wide and 
increasing demand for it in the hundreds of 
languages in which it is now issued. The 
Reports are packed full of such definite inci- 
dents, many hundreds of them, concrete and 
ready to hand, convincing, inspiring, full of 
spiritual suggestion. 

And not only for their many minute de- 
tails, but even more for the great, broad lines 
indicated, for the inspiration of large things, 
in far-seeing the universal, these are books 
to possess. You are face to face with such 
facts as these: that in its 108 years the Brit- 

( Continued on next page) 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 2 (Gen. 6: 9-22; 7 : 11-24) 


THE BEST WAY 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


It is conceded oe the individual 





on the 
SS Dette should determine 
your choice. 
Write for Ittustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
_ 1701-1703 Chestriut St., Philadelphia 


Thomas Individual Communion Service 
self-collecting, saves 1 


head. caee, ccna a. Get 1 INTRO- 
Y OFFER. State number communicants. 
Thomes Communion Service Co. Bes S, Lima, 0. 


cue DELLS (=. 


McSuane Bei Foowsey Co.. Bs. tmecet, 






















Missions! 


worker YOU are 
interested in them 





Something Unique in Games 
Who’s Who 
in Missions 


By BELLE M. BRAIN 


The Missionary Review of the 
World says : 


**A missionary educational scheme 
that should prove. popular and helpful 
in Sunday-schools, Junior Societies, 

_ and home circles. Portraits of mis- 
sionaries, dates, and notable facts in 
their lives are found on each card, 
with a map of the world on the back, 
Any child that can recite these facts 
will have a liberal missionary educa- 
tion, These characters are worth 
knowing, and the mere reading of 
the questions should ‘stimulate an 
interest to read the life-stories of 
these heroes and heroines’? 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Simple—Practical—Suggestive 
Missionary Methods 
for Sunday-School 
Workers 


By GEORGE H. TRULL, Sun- 
day-school Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church. With 
an Introduction by CHARLES 
GALLAUDET TRUMBULL. Re- 
vised edition. 

Tested plans for stimulating mis- 
sionary interest in the Sunday-school. 
In addition, many useful charts are 
given, and there is a choice list of 
missionary books, arranged for ready 
reference. Revised edition brought 
up to date. 267 pages. ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Methods for Sunday-School Work- 
ers’’ has been adopted as a text-book 
in several of the denominational 
mission study courses. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 





Order through your bookseller, 
or direct from the publishers, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














( Continued from preceding page) 
ish Society has issued more than 236,000,000 
copies of the Soper, more than 86,000, - 
000 being in English; that in 96 years the 
American Society has issued more than 
94,000,000 copies; that in the latest year 
reported the issues "of both societies were far 
larger than in any preceding year; that 
everywhere there is an increasing demand, 
and the limitations seem only those of tunds, 
although the total contributions, legacies, 
and sales are greater than ever before. 

As you look at the reports, you are re- 
minded that in all their years these societies 
have been officered by great men—leaders 
in all branches of the Protestant church— 
who have perfected world-wide organizations 
of wonderful efficiency; and that each so- 
ciety not only has had the supreme honor of 
being ‘‘ the servant of the servants of God,’’ 
but Bes become a strong bond of Christian 
union between them all, (For the report of 
the American Society, address the American 
Bible Society, New York City, enclosing ten 
cents for postage; for the British report, 
address the Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E. C., the pee being ‘* one 
shilling to non-subscribers. 


ae 


‘Lives Made Over at Northfield 


( Continued from page 39) 


uncivilized, and belong toa tribe which has no 
written language. ‘The only communication 
which the son can have with his parents is 
through some trader or missionary, as there 
is no other means.of communication. It was 
due to the fact that missionaries of the Meth- 
odist Mission in appreciated the fact 
that W: was an exceptional student that 
led them, after taking him as far as their 
school could go, to send him to Mount Her- 
mon. Here his course has been marked by 
an exceptionally bright mind, and he is now 
prepared to enter any of the large Eastern 
universities. His choice has been Cornell, 
inasmuch as the agricultural department 
there will give him, he feels, a better train- 
ing to go back to his own people and minis- 
ter to their industrial needs, as well as to 
preach to them the gospel. 
the burning passion of his life, and "already 
he has begun to prepare himself for this min- 
istry in efforts to reduce his language to 
written form. With some assistance, he has 
already translated from the Greek Testament 
into his own dialect the parables of our Lord, 
and a few chapters of the Gospel of John, 
in order that he may be able to carry with 
him some written message for his people. 








A Factory Operative 

M was a girl whom I did not know 
péfsonally, but from the teachers I have 
learned something of her early career, It 
was just such a story as that with which 
many are familiar in manufacturing centers, 
where at an early age she entered the factory 
and became an operative to help in the sup- 
port of the family. Seven years was the 
time spent in this work, but it failed to dull 
her ambition, or to deaden her intellectually, 
One day, while in the Y. W. C, A. of her 
town, she heard of the work of Northfield 
Seminary, and the class for whom it was 
originally established, and in whose behalf it 
was maintained. From that time on her 
energies were bent toward coming to North- 
field, and as a step toward this end she 
sought and secured a position in the Y. W. 
C. A., where she could do some studying in 
preparation for entrance tothe school, After 
two years she attained her object. At 
Northfield, instead of the limited horizon of 
the factory plant, she has entered upon a 
wider field of usefulness, and lives in a new 
world of privilege. 





For New York Tenements 

It was just such a case with E , who, 
born and raised in the tenement district of 
New York, in a family of eleven, had little 
opportunity for the enjoyment of many privi- 
leges. Her early days were given to earning 
money for the support of the family, It was 
thus that she was discovered by a former 
Northfield Seminary student, who realized 
the possibilities in a case like this, and im- 
mediately set herself to seek an opening for 
hes and to interest some one in her needs. 
From the tenement girl, with all her restric- 
tions and privations, into the respected, 
popular senior at Northfield, was only a short 
step, and her election to the presidency of 
her class at Northfield was a testimony to 
the esteem in which she was held by stu- 





In fact, this. is |, 
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dents and teachers. Back in the settlement 
where she was first discovered, she is now 
working in behalf of other girls, to help them 
as she was helped, 


A Lonely Fight 

Think of a girl who has never heard or 
seen anything of her parents since she was 
five years old, deserted and left alone in a 
pea world! Taken from an institution at 
the age of seven, she was for a few years 
privileged to be in q private home ; then she 
was again thrust upon the world to make 
her own living. At fifteen she was support- 
ing herself as a servant girl; and while in 
this position she learned of Northfield Semi- 
nary and its offer to help those who were 
seeking to help themselves, The cost of 
board and tuition, one hundred dollars a 
year, is a large sum for a girl to save under 
these circumstances, and it was two years 
before she could lay by the amount neces- 
sary for a year at Northfield. But it was 
accomplished ; and she successfully entered 
the school of her hopes. 


From Syria and Back 

All nationalities are accepted at North- 
field, and there is a strange medley of races. 
Here, for instance, was the daughter of a 
Greek Catholic, J , who found only op- 
position on the part of her family to all her 
aspirations to acquire an education. Com- 
ing to this country from Syria while she was 
still too young to go to school, she was set 
to work as soon as possible to help i in main- 
taining the family exchequer. The hard 
years that ensued were a bitter and trying 
experience, Realizing that she was being 
deprived of opportunities for self-improve- 
ment, she snatched, as opportunity offered, 
time to do fancy work, in order that she 
might save enough money to come to the 
Northfield of which she had heard, It is 
not surprising that a girl with this determina- 
tion and ambition should successfully win 
her way through school, and to-day she has 
returned as a missionary to Syria, the home 
of her infancy. 


East NORTHFIELD, MAss, 











Dreaded. .to Eat 
A Quaker Couple's Experience 


How many. persons dread to eat their 
meals, although actually hungry nearly 
all the time ! 

Nature never intended this should be 
so, for we are given a thing called appe- 
tite that should guide us as to what the 
system needs at any time and can digest. 

But we get in a hurry, swallow our 
food very much as we shovel coal into 
the furnace, and our sense of appetite 
becomes unnatural and perverted. Then 
we eat the wrong kind of food or eat too 
much, and there 
and its accompanying miseries. 

A Philadelphia lady said : 

‘*My husband and I have been sick 
and nervous for 15 or 20 years from drink- 
ing coffee—feverish, indigestion, totall 
unfit, a good part of the time, for wor 
or pleasure. We actually dreaded to 
eat our meals. (Tea is just as injurious, 
because it contains caffeine, the same 
drug found in coffee.) 

‘* We tried doctors and patent medi- 
cines that counted up into hundreds of 
dollars, with little if any benefit. 

“Accidentally a small package of 
Postum came into my hands. I made 
some according to directions, with sur- 
prising results. We both liked it and 
have not used any coffee since. 

** The dull feeling after meals has left 
us and we feel better every way. We 
are so well satisfied with Postum that 
we recommend it to our friends who 
have been made sick.and nervous and 
miserable by coffee. Name given upon 
request. Read the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 
powder form, called Instant Postum. 
It is preparéd by stirring a level tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water, adding 
sugar to taste, and enough cream to 
bring the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient ; there’s 
no waste ; and the flavor is always uni- 
form. Sold by grocers—5o-cup tin 3octs., 
100-cup tin 50 cts. 


A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
Postum Cereal Co,, Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich 


. 14 West Washington St., 
CHIC. 





you are—indigestion 
} 
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ROWN?® 


Bronchial 


OCHE 


or Hoarseness 
Seldom fails to lieve loss of voice, coughs, sore 
throat, Invaluable to Lap speakers and singers. 
25e., 50c, $1.00. Sample Free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


THE EASTER STORY | 


A new kind of servi-e for Easter, setting forth in com- 

plete chronological sequence the events of the Resur- 

rection Day, and two other services complete with 

songs, readings, etc., are found i in “The Budget ”’ for 
ster. 











Send 10 cents for sample taining three complete 
services or 25 cents for a year’s subscription. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
265 West 36th St., 
NEW YORK 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Responds to the plea for better Sunday- 
School Music. very tune within the 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


YOU CAN. AFFORD a 


No. 1 or 2 (No 
| tone out). Round or Sha song $3.00 per we 4 
ow ee Scents each. words and mus 


HACKETT, FO WAYNE. INDIANA. 


° GOSPEL SONGS 


ALEXANDER'S Ses 


‘No.2. Au Enlarged Book—Many! ae An Eal Book ManyNew!lym enter 
MING H. VELL CO ew York or Chicago 


The Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, January 18, 1913 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.’ 



































Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United-States and 
Canada, ‘These rates include postage: 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

° separate addresses or ina pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$1 -50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $6.00. 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies jonai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one wsue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wild 
be sent free upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphic, Pa. 














THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 

tizer like cleanly 


There is no Pp 
at is why the But- 


surroundin 

cher keeps is tools and every part of 
his shop spick and . It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture a a -_ to the 


plainest meal, and a cak 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 

















The Pocket 
Pentateuch 


For Sunday Schoo! Leasons, 1913 


Every scholar can have the Vest Pocket Edition of 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteron- 
omy in five little volumes (24x4% inches) a stiff 
paper covers that slip intoa protecting case of leather 
when the volume isto beused. Priceina neat box with 
the leather case, 25 cents net; 30 cents postpaid. 


The American Bible Society, Bible House, New York 





ene 


Four Courses: Bible Doctrine, Practical 
Christian Work ,Chapter Summary, 8yn- 
Bevin ae Studies: esch bony pee ee 

ficate at end of 


a a f Swudente all over the world. 


STUDY THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 
SL 


LIFE -Century Society,’” (organ- 
ized to study the art of living 


long.) Price, paper cover, part pis, 25 cts. 


on Bid: 
aa The Century Society Patan 00 0.8.A, 


“WOULD YOU 


Show this wholly visible hey x4 

writer to your 

—- see wherein it excells 
writer 


Oey ie. it os jd send 


; 
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=| 
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Cornaro, Venetian phil- 
osopher (1464 - 1566), 
given up to die at 40, of 
chronic diseases, lived 
to 103 years. His diet secret 
is told in ‘“The Book of the 










forever own 
Then om 8 pébeal vsrd, orins 
letter to us, simply say: Mail 
particulars. 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER 60. Bex 534 Woodstock, lilineis. 


A Gent Well Spent 


The Sunday School Times Book 

is creating a literature of inspiration and ae 
for Sundav-school teachers, and officers, adult 
Bible students, and all who are striving for 
greater efficiency in Christian work. Only 
needed books have any place-on our list. You 
have triends who would be glad to have some 





of these books as gifts. Your own equipment 
for Christian service calls for good books of 
permanent value. Such books we publish. 
Why not own some of them? Send postai- 
card request for catalog. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES Co., 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, February 2, 1913 

Christian Endeavor Principles and How 

to Uphold Them (John 14 : 6-15). 
(Christian Endeavor Day.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Bible-reading (2 ‘Tim. 3 : 14-17). 
‘lUES.—Devotions (Eph. 2 : 16-20). 
WeED.—Service (Luke 10 : 33-37). 
‘THuks.— Church-attendance if Heb. 10: 
Fri.—Civic righteousness (Psa. : I-10). 


t Tim, 











16-25). 
Sat.—How to support them 
4 : 916) 
HE world needs men with stiff princi- 
ples, who draw lines of distinction be- 
tween right and wrong things, and do 
the right things because they are right and 
fight the wrong things because they are 
wrong. And the world knows that it needs 
such men, Some years ago, on the eve of 
a great political campaign in one of our 
greatest states, a somewhat cynical news- 
paper closed a double leaded editorial, enti- 
tled, ‘‘The Two Conventions,’’ with the | 
following words : 

‘*If only an inscrutable but ever benign 
Providence would raise up in either conven- 
tion, or in both of them, the figure of a man 
of parts, a man of integrity and of courage, 
a man of head and of heart, how might the 
black and cheerless prospect of the morrow 
be changed to radiant sunshine ? 


‘Oh ! for a man, a full-grown, adult Man!’ "’ 
% 

The world.wants such men, And it 
wants institutions and organizations which 
have principles and which make stiff men 
who do right and perform their duty and are 
not afraid. Real religion is the need of the 
world, ‘The Wali Street Journal, in an edi- 
torial several years ago, set forth this need 
in plain and zealous words: 

‘¢ What America needs more than railway 
extension, and western irrigation, and a low 
tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a mer- 
chant marine, and a new navy, is a revival 
of piety, the kind mother and father used to 
have—piety that counted it good business to 
stop for daily family prayer before breakfast, 
right in the middle of harvest; that quit 
field work a half-hour earlier Thursday 
night, so as to get the chores done and go to 
prayer-meeting; that borrowed money to 
pay the preacher’s salary, and prayed fer- 
vently in secret for the salvation of the rich 
man who looked with scorn on such un- 
businesslike behavior, That’s what we need 
now to clean this country of the filth of graft, 
and of greed, petty and big; of worship of 
fine houses and big lands and high office 
and grand social functions, What is this 
thing we are worshiping but a vain repeti- 
tion of what decayed nations fell.down and 
worshiped just before their light went out ? 
Read the history of Rome in decay and 
you’ll find luxury there that could lay a big 
| dollar over our little doughnut that looks so 
| large to us. Great wealth never made a 
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shams, no underhand. deceits shall harbor 
here,—nothing that will not bear the light. 


is, and fear not, the school is great.... | 
prophecy of the little that remains be oe 


a vain dream,—the prophecy that a 
years yet onwards, and by God’s blessing, 





Most of all, that ‘no lie in word or deed, no 


Let this be the school character, as I trust it: 


Who shall set a‘limit to the 
forth from here? . .°. 


wer that goes 
should the 


when men think of their youth, and talk one 
with another of truth and honor and stedfast 
work, the name of the school shall rise 
readily to their lips, and deeds of patient 
endurance and a character hardly won for | 
quiet, unassuming trustworthiness shall fill 
with honest pride the hearts of those who 
then shall be able to say, ‘And I, too, was 
at Uppingham’? Nothing is too great for 
the power of the pa " 


2. Loyalty to the Bible, which is our one 
clear and certain light. . Conscience is not a 
safe guide. In all ages men have justified 
themselves in wrong-doing on grounds of 
conscience which we all now see was not 
enlightened. Our best thought and feeling 
may go astray, and may do so even with the 
Scripture for a guide, because they read into 
the Scriptures what is not there, or do not 
read out of it what is there. But always at 
the last men find that the true way they 
sought was there calling to them and wait- 
ing for them. We are faithless to our prin- 
ciples if we are negligent of the Bible. 


 & 
3. Loyalty to Christ’s Church. We have 
fallen into the way of planning a new or- 
ganization nowadays every year or two to do 
the church’s work for her. Perhaps we 
need to do this to rouse the church to her 
real business, But who are we? Are we 
not the church? If the church is not what 
she ought to be, why do we not make her 
what she ought to be, instead of taking from 
her the very strength that she needs in order 
to supplement her deficiencies? — Let us be 
what we ought to be and do what we ought 
to do in her, and she will then be what she 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
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saehemanion : 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 12 








By William 


practises. 


in ‘a lucid and logical way no 





nation substantial nor honorable. There is 
nothing on earth that looks good that is so | 
dangerous for a man or a nation to handle | 
as quick, easy, big money. Jf you do resist | 
its deadly influence the chances are that it | 
will get your son, It takes greater and | 
finer ‘heroism to dare to be poor in America | 
than to charge an earthworks in Man- | 
churia.”’ 

* | 


Now, our Young People’s Societies can | 
only do this work for the church and the | 
nation by having principles and by teaching 
principles. What should some of these 
principles be ? 
of the many. 

1. Absolute fidelity to truth, The great 
need of all days is for men and women who 
are absolutely true, who do not fool either 
other people or themselves, who will not lie, 
who act truthfully in everything, both great 
and small. ‘Power must come,’’ said | 
Edward Thring, the great schoolmaster of | 
Uppingham, at the opening of the school- | 
room in 1863, ‘‘and there are two’ ways for 


Let us name only a few out 








it to come. Most of all, and first, the win- 


addresses or in teaching, you 
material in this little book. 


1031 Walnut Street, 
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A New Presentation of Lincotn’s Greatness 


The Faith of 
Abraham Lincoln 


Brevet Major U.S. V. 


ONG study of original material and an enthusiasm guided 
by sound judgment have enabled Major Lambert to set 
forth many evidences of Lincoln’s religious beliefs and 

Its compactness rather emphasizes the importance 

of this’ contribution to Lincoln literature. 


and pertinent quotations from Mr, Lincoln’s addresses, procla- 
mations, letters, private papers, and conversations, 
with a thoughtful presentation of related facts in his life. 
If you are planning Lincoln’s Birthday Exercises of any 
kind, or want incidents frown the life of Lincolh to help in 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid 
Order through your bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


H. Lambert 


The pages present 
less than twenty-one extended 


together 


will find exceedingly valuable 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Horsford’s 
in Place of 
Lemonade 


journey. 








ning a character for truth and true honor. | 








makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate and a little sugar ina glass 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing. 


Try it. 

















